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PAPERS RELATING TO THE 



COPIES of the Report, with its accompanying Evidence and Documents, 
received by the Irish Government from the Resident Magistrates commis- 
sioned to investigate certain Charges preferred by the Rev. William Corcoran 
against Sub-Inspector Boyce , of the Police Station at Dundrum, in the 
County of Tipperary. 



REPORT. 



County Tipperary. 

Cashel, 22 February 1864. 

Upon the 26th of last month I received your letter of the 22d January 1864, 
enclosing his Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant’s warrant, nominating and 
appointing me, in conjunction with Jos. Cox, Esq., r.m., to hold an inquiry into 
certain charges preferred against Sub-Inspector Samuel Boyce ; and, in compli- 
ance with these documents, I entered into a correspondence with Jos. Cox, Esq., 
r.m., Sub-Inspector Samuel Boyce, and also with the Rev. Wm. Corcoran, of 
Knockavalla, by whom the charges had been preferred. The correspondence 
eventuated in the arrangement that the inquiry should commence in the Court 
House in Dundrum, in this county, at. the hour of 11 o’clock in the morning of 
Monday, the 8th day of February 1864. 

Accordingly, Mr. Cox and I attended there at that time, and found present 
the Rev. Win. Corcoran and Sub-Inspector Samuel Boyce, and for the former 
appeared Mr. Prendergast, and for the latter Mr. Vowell, both of Clonmel, 
solicitors. 

We have to report that on the morning of Monday, the 8th day of February 
1864, in the Court House of Dundrum, We, in pursuance of the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant’s warrant, opened the inquiry by reading his Excellency’s warrant, and 
also the letter of the Rev. Wm. Corcoran, dated the 15th day of December 1863, 
and addressed to Sir Henry Brownrigg, k.c.b., Inspector-General of con- 
stabulary. 

That letter set forth that on the 9th of December last, having been sent for to 
attend as a clergyman the late constable Francis “Wiggins, who was then lying 
on his death-bed in the barrack in Dundrum, the Rev. Wm. Corcoran proceeded 
to and entered the barrack, and went into the room in which constable Wiggins 
was lying in bed ; and that upon that occasion, and on a subsequent occasion on 
the same day, viz., the 9th day of December 1863, Sub-Inspector Samuel Boyce 
“ most wantonly abused his authority bv obstructing me (the Rev. Wm. Corcoran) 
in the discharge of my duty, and denying to a dying man liberty of conscience.” 
These are the terms used at the commencement of the Rev. Wm. Corcoran’s 
letter of complaint. At the close of the letter the terms used in mentioning the 
complaint are different, but the complaint there amounts to nearly the same as 
at the commencement of the letter. The terms at the close of the letter are — 
“ I complain of the conduct of Mr. Boyce as a gross and unwarrantable abuse 
of authority ; as a cruel despotism over the conscience of a dying man ; as a 
Wanton outrage upon myself in the legitimate discharge of my duty as a 
clergyman.” 

Mr. Boyce having denied that he had been guilty of any misconduct on the 
day referred to in the letter of complaint, the examination on oath of the wit- 
nesses commenced, and accompanying this report are the depositions then taken 
down in writing, viz., the depositions of Thomas Dwyer, the Rev. Wm. Corcoran, 
Dr. Power, Johanna Wiggins, and acting constable John Clancy, who were 
examined for the complainant; and the depositions of sub-constables Pat. 
Carrol, Daniel Feighery, Daniel Kirkpatrick, Thomas M''Nulty, Henry Irwin, 
and “William M'Kinlas, and the Rev. Wm. R. Sandys, and head-constable An- 
thony Ransome, who were examined for the defence. 

The inquiry, which commenced on Monday, the 8th day of February 1864, 
continued during that and the next day, when, at the earnest request of both 
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parties, it was adjourned from tlie evening of Tuesday, the 9th of February, 
to the morning of Thursday, the 11th instant, and from that forward it con- 
tinued each day, excepting, of course, Sunday, uninterruptedly until the 
evening of Friday, the 19th of February 1864, when the inquiry came to a 
close. 

Before the close we intimated to Mr. Boyce, and to his solicitor, that if he, 
Mr. Boyce, tendered himself for examination, we would receive his testimony on 
oath, and he declined to be sworn. After we had left Dundrum, on the evening 
of Friday, the 19th day of February 1864, Mr. Boyce sent after us to Cashel a 
written statement, which he has signed, and requested we would forward it with 
the Proceedings of the inquiry, and it is accordingly sent herewith. 

It now remains for us to state, that having heard and considered the evidence 
adduced on the inquiry, and having read the statement put in on the 19 th 
February by Mr. Boyce, we are clearly of opinion that Sub-Inspector Samuel 
Boyce, of Dundrum Station did, on the 9th December last, unwarrantably 
obstruct the Reverend William Corcoran, of Knockavilla, in the discharge of his 
duty as a clergyman; and did then unwarrantably deny to the late constable 
Wiggins liberty to receive the religious consolation he sought for; but at the 
same time, we feel enabled to state, that Sub-Inspector Samuel Boyce, while thus 
acting, did not make use of any language of a disrespectful character, and did 
not then do anything disrespectful to either the clergyman or to the late con- 
stable Wiggins, further than the prevention of their having, in a satisfactory 
manner, access to each other; and, further than the full and complete carrying- 
out of the resolution, to remove the Reverend William Corcoran from the 
barrack. 

We are of opinion that after the late constable Wiggins had, on the 9 th 
December last, in the presence and hearing of Sub-Inspector Samuel Boyce, 
stated to the doctor, who was then the medical attendant on the constabulary 
force in Dundrum Station, and had been so during the previous six or seven 
years, that he, Wiggins, wished to become a Roman Catholic, and that he wanted 
a Roman Catholic clergyman ; and after the doctor had staled, as immediately 
afterwards, on that evening, he did state to Sub-Inspector Samuel Boyce, that 
the late constable Wiggins was then clear and lucid in his mind ; we say, we are 
of opinion that then Mr. Boyce should not have prevented, but he never- 
theless did prevent, the Reverend William Corcoran from visiting Wiggins ; and, 
of course, he should not then have denied to the late constable Wiggins access to 
the religious consolations he sought for. 

In reference to the statement, dated the 19th of February 1864, put in on that 
night by Mr. Boyce, we feel it our faithful duty to state that the assertion 
in the fourth paragraph of that statement is not warranted, for we are convinced 
the doctor was not asked for, and did not refuse to give, a written certificate of 
the man (Wiggins) being in a sound state of mind. 

We have received from Mr. Boyce a further statement, dated 21 February 
1864, and we annex that statement, but it does not in the least alter the opinion 
we had formed. We may add, that if Mr. Boyce had thought it absolutely 
necessary that, previous to the permitted admittance of the Reverend William 
Corcoran, he, Mr. Boyce, should be furnished by the doctor with a written cer- 
tificate of Wiggins being in a sound state of mind, it is strange that upon the 
next morning (the 10 th of December last), he, Mr. Boyce, without havino- 
obtained that written certificate, wrote to Mr. Corcoran, stating, “you may now 
visit constable Wiggins as a clergyman of the Roman Catholic persuasion; my 
grounds for objecting on yesterday are now'’ removed.” 

And it will be seen that in his statement, dated the 23d December last, to the 
Inspector General ; a statement made by Mr. Boyce in reply to the Reverend 
Mr. Corcoran’s letter of complaint ; and a statement purporting to be a consecu- 
tive narrative of the circumstances of the 9th December last : that he, Mr. Boyce, 
did not in that statement allege that he had applied to the doctor for a certificate 
of Wiggins being in a sound state of mind, or that the doctor had refused to o-ive 
such a certificate. 

(signed) Martin Jos. Ffrench, u.m. 

Joseph Cox, r.m. 
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evidence. 



In pursuance of the Lord Lieutenant’s warrant of the 22d January 1864, the following 
evidence was taken before the Honourable Martin Jos. Ffrench, r.m., and Joseph Cox, 
Esq., r.m., as to charges preferred by the Rev. William Corcoran, R.c.c., against Sub- 
Inspector Samuel Boyce, of Dundrum. 



The Evidence taken at the Inquiry, which commenced at Dundrum on 
Monday, 8 February 1864. 



Thomas Dwyer, sworn, states: — 

I live in Ballinavasa, in the parish of Donohill. I knew the late constable Wiggins. 
His name was Francis Wiggins. He was my brother-in-law. My sister was married to 
him. He died about the 3d January 1864. He was in the police. He was constable in 
the force. He was, on the 9th of December last, stationed in Dundrum Station He had 
a family of four children living. He had two more, but they were buried The two de- 
ceased were uirls. They were, up to their death, Roman Catholics. In December last, 
and up to the death of constable Wiggins, his wife and family lived in the village of Dun- 
drum. I don’t exactly know how long he was ill, hut think he was ill for three weeks 
before the 9 th of December last. I was not to visit him during his illness, till the 9th 
December last, but visited him on that day— the 9th December last. I saw him then, on 
his sick bed, in the barrack of Dundrum. His bed was in a room upstairs, in the barrack. 

I did not see a second bed in that room. I went that day because I was sent for. I saw 
and spoke then to constable Wiggins. I spoke to him. I asked him how he was— how 
he felt ? he replied, he was finely^ this day. I asked him what business he had of me ? He 
said he was resolved to become a Roman Catholic, and wanted me to bring a Roman 
Catholic clero-yman to him. He mentioned no clergyman’s name. His wife was present. 
No one else present. His wife said to have Father Power sent for. He is the Roman 
Catholic clero-yman of the parish of Donohill, where I live. He (constable Wiggins) said 
nothing; but I said “ Mi. Power would not attend in Dundrum, out of his own parish, but 
that I would go for the Rev. Mr. Corcoran, of Knockavilla, this parish.” The deceased then 
said nothing, and I left to go for the Rev. Mr. Corcoran, of Knockavilla. 

While I was then speaking to constable Wiggins, he appeared in perfect full senses to 
answer any question I proposed. I went on the same day to the Rev. Mr. Corcoran. 

I arrived at Mr. Corcoran’s at about two o’clock on that day, the 9th December 1863. 

I met the Rev. Mr. Corcoran, and told him what brought me. I told him Mr. Wiggins, a 
Protestant constable in Dundrum, sent me for him ; that he (Wiggins) was resolved to be- 
come a Homan Catholic, and desired me bring a Roman Catholic clergyman to him. Mr. 
Corcoran followed me on horseback to the village of Dundrum. I waited in Dundrum till 
Mr. Corcoran came up. He came to the village, and I went with him to the police barrack 
and into the sick man’s room, viz., constable Wiggins’ room. I heard Mr. Corcoran say 
something to the sick man. He asked him was he fully resolved to become a holy Roman 
Catholic? and Wiggins said he was. Wiggins’ wife and a man, named Peel, were then in 
the room. I know Mr. Boyce now present. I did not, at that time, see Mr. Boyce. The 
Rev. Mr. Corcoran asked me, and the other two witnesses, did we hear what was said ? 
They said' they did. There were some other questions put by Mr. Corcoran. I can’t now 
recollect. When Mr. Corcoran asked us, did we hear what was said, and we replied, Mr. 
Boyce, the sub-inspector, came in. I think it was the head constable was with Mr. 
Boyce, but I am not sure. He was in the apparel of a policeman. I heard Mr. Boyce ask 
Mr. Corcoran, “are you a Roman Catholic clergyman ? ” He said he was. Mr. Boyce 
said, “ I will not allow any interference with this man, as he has lived a Protestant 
hitherto.” Mr. Corcoran lLtened, and Mr. Boyce said more, “ that the man was out of 
his senses,” and the Rev. Mr. Corcoran said “ the man had his full and perfect senses.” 
The Sub-inspector (Mr. Bovce) said, “ when the physician would give a certificate that the 
man was in his perfect senses, he would allow the Rev. Mr. Corcoran to administer.” Mr. 
Corcoran left the room then, and went to the village. I went with him. 

I then went for Dr. Power, of Cappawhite. He was not there, and I left my message for 
him, and returned to Dundrum. Dr. Power was at the police barracks before me on my 
return. He (Dr. Power) was then in the barrack. I saw the doctor in the head constable’s 
room, and the head constable and his wife were present. I did not then see Mr Boyce. 
He might have been there! 

I left the barracks, and left the doctor in the head constable’s room. I went to give 
notice to the Rev. Mr. Corcoran that the doctor was at the. barrack. I met Mr. Corcoran 
coming towards me, and he and I went into the barrack, inside the first door — the men’s 
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place. I did not then see Mr. Boyce. I did not then see the doctor, hut the Rev. Mr. 
Corcoran went into the head constable’s room. I did not go into die head constable’s room 
then. I went up to see the sick man. I saw him. I did not speak to him. I considered 
him confused. He did not speak to me. I remained in the room about a quarter of an 
hour, and two more policemen. They were in the room when I entered. 1 don’t know 
them. Constable Wiggins’ wife came into the room immediately after me. 

No one else came then. 1 left the room after a quarter of an hour, and went downstairs 
to see what was delaying Mr. Corcoran. I w'ent out on the road, and was told the Rev. 
Mr. Corcoran had gone to the village, and I went on and overtook him about half way from 
the barrack to the village. 

I asked him to go back and ask the doctor could constable Wiggins be removed to his 
lodgings in the village. Mr. Corcoran turned back, and I went with him to the bairack. 

Some one knocked at the door, and the doctor came out and spoke to Mr. Corcoran. I 
don’t know what they said, and the two walked in together into the barrack. I accom- 
panied them, walking after them. 1 got inside the outer door of the barrack- I saw the 
Rev. Mr. Corcoran walk to the but of the stairs. I saw Mr. Boyce and l)r. Power then ; 
and John Fitzgerald, a railway porter, and Pee), and acting-constable Clancy, and a brother 
of mine, Pat Dwyer, were there. 

The Rev. Mr. Corcoran appeared as if he was about going upstairs, and I saw' Mr. Boyce 
put his hand to the Rev. Mr. Corcoran’s breast, and say. “ I will not let you go up.” When Mr. 
Boyce put his hand to Mr. Corcoran’s breast, he pushed Mr. Corcoran, and it was then he 
said to Mr. Corcoran, “ I will not let you up.” Mr. Boyce pushed back Mr. Corcoran two 
or three times. I am not sure of three, but I am certain he pushed him back twice. I 
heard Mr. Boyce say to the head constable, “ Do your duty, and have them removed.” I 
Iried to get up the stairs, but was not allowed. I was caught on the middle of the stairs by 
constable Clancy, who caught me by my collar. There were more police there, and I was 
put out on the road. I saw nothing more then. 

I saw Mr. Corcoran when Mr. Boyce was putting his hand to him, and Mr. Corcoran s 
conduct then was sober and quiet. 

When I was put out myself, I was doing nothing more than going upstairs to the dying 
sick man. I know no more. 

Cross-examined. — Constable Wiggins had six children, and I don’t know of what religion 
they were, but he (constable Wiggins) told me he had two daughters given over to the 
Roman Catholic religion. I don’t know of my own knowledge of the two daughters being 
Roman Catholics. 

It was a year and a half or two years before his death, constable Wiggins told me about 
his two daughters. It is about 12 months befoie the death of constable Wiggins his two 
daughters died. I think the two daughters were not of the years of understanding when 
they died. They were not seven years old. Wednesday, 9th December, was the fir.-t time 
I visited constable Wiggins at Dundrum. I am sure of that. Constable Wiggins then 
answered every question I proposed. His wife, and no one else, was present. He did not 
name any particular Roman Catholic clergyman to be sent for. Constable Wiggins was 
then in his perfect senses, by the answers he gave me. 

Mr. Peel was positively present in Wiggins’ room, at the first interview between Mr. 
Corcoran and constable Wiggins. I don’t recollect that Mr. Boyce, at that first interview, 
said anything about the Rev. Mr. Sandys, or a Protestant clergyman, who had previously 
attended constable Wiggins. 

On the third time Mr. Corcoran came to the police barrack, I and Mr. Corcoran, and 
Mr. Fitzgerald and my brother, Pat Dwyer, accompanied the Rev. Mr. Corcoran to the 
police barrack. There were no other persons with us as far as the barrack ; there may 
have been people about the yard. I did not see any but those I have named till the Rev. 
Mr. Corcoran, or some one else, knocked at the door. I did not see any one else about us 
till the knock at the door. I saw no one else from the village about there then, and did not 
hear any one else. I did not shout out for old Ireland on that night. I heard some one 
say, “This is Ireland.” It was said in a peaceable manner. It was loud, but not too loud. 
What I heard said was this, “This is Ireland where we live, and there is liberty of con- 
science there.” 1 think this was said to Mr. Boyce in the shape of a question. 

I saw Mr. Boyce then. He was standing at the bottom of the steps. I had nothing in 
my hand that night. I had not a blackthorn stick in my hand that night. 1 cannot say 
whether my brother Pat had a stick or not. I was perfectly sober on that occasion. I 
drank one glass of whiskey on my journey to Cappavvhite, 

Upon the second occasion, and when Mr. Corcoran was in the head constable’s room, I 
went up to constable Wiggins’ room. I considered ihen that constable Wiggins was con- 
fused. I mean by confused, that 1 thought he had an uneasiness of mind, arising from too 
much questions and noise. No question was then put to Wiggins by me, or any one else. 

Upon the thiid occasion of Mr. Corcoran’s visit, I heard him say something about 
knocking at the door. I was on the gravel path. I did not hear the knock at the door. 

I went in immediately after Mr. Corcoran on this occasion. 1 don’t recollect that on the 
third occasion at the barrack anything was said as to taking constable Wiggins to his 
lodgings. 

1 heard Mr. Boyce say, “ I will not let you up.” Mr. Boyce had one hand up, and pushed 
Mr. Corcoran with it. 
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The shoves were such as to prevent him going up. He, Mr. Corcoran,, did not then go 
up, but did afterwards, and before an hour. I will not swear to anything less than an hour. 

I don’t mean the last answer ; for it was less than an hour. I went part of the way up- 
stairs, but cannot say I passed Mr. Boyce. The Rev. Mr. Corcoran went up first. He 
was before me. 

I did not shout out to Mr. Corcoran, “ Come on, sir.” Mr. Peel went up the stairs before 
me, and, 10 the best of my belief, before Mr. Corcoran. 

I heard Peel talking, and did not understand what he said. It was loud. I cannot say 
Peel was in a passion, perhaps he was vexed ; but I won’t swear he was or not. Peel 
spoke so Englified I did not understand him — in such a manner that I did not understand 
him. I don’t know whether Feel got into Wiggins’ room. I did not shut the door on the 
Rev. Mr. Corcoran and Peel when they went into Wiggins’ room. Clancy collared me, 
and two constables assisteJ him. Clancy said to me to come down, and that 1 should go 
out. I can’t say what I said. I did not say to the constable, “I would not leave that till 
the Rev. Mr. Corcoran got into constable Wiggins’ room.” 

Re-examined. — It was at the but of the stairs when something was said about old 
Ireland. The Doctor, Mr. Boyce, and the priest were there then, and it was then Mr. Cor- 
coran was trying- to get up. 1 don’t recollect who talked of Ireland ; but it was some of 
the persons standing by. The words were spoken to Mr. Boyce. Mr. Boyce had then 
refused to allow the clergyman to go up, and it was after that refusal the words were used. 
Peel was a policeman. 

(signed) Thomas Dwyer. 

The Rev. William Corcoran, sworn ; states : — 

I am a Roman Catholic clergyman. I am a curate. On the 9th of December last I was 
stationed in the Parish of Knockavilla. 

The police barrack at Dundrum is in the united parishes of Knockavilla and Donaskiegh. 
My curacy extends over both parishes. 

I recollect the 9th of December last. I know Thomas Dwyer, the witness examined 
here to day. He called on me on that day to aitend constable Wiggins, of Dundrum, who 
wished to become a Roman Catholic. He said he was sent expressly by constable Wig- 
gins for me to go and attend him. 

It is strictly my duty to obey such calls. 

I, in consequence, proceeded to the Dundrum police barrack, between two and three 
o’clock in the afternoon. 1 met Thomas Dwyer, the messenger, at the village of Dundrum, 
and I proceeded to Wiggins’ room in the police barrack. 

I think the door was closed, and I opened it. 

Dwyer went up with me to constable Wiggins’ room. I found Wiggins there, lying on 
his sick bed. Mrs. Wiggins, Thomas Dwyer, and sub-constable Peel were in the room. I 
spoke to Wiggins, and I asked if he was a Protestant, and did he send for me? He said 
he was a Protestant, and that he sent for me. He was till then a Protestant, and wished 
to become a Roman Catholic, and sent for me for that purpose. I asked him, did he know 
what he was'saying? he said he did; and I further asked him, was it of his own choice 
and of his own free will he washed to become a Roman Catholic ? He said, “Yes, it was.” 
I called the witnesses’ attention to what he had said, and asked them, did they understand 
him? I asked him a few questions as to the extent and nature of his sickness, and he said 
he was very well. He appeared to be quite steady and conscious, and to understand what 
was said to him. A few moments afterwards, Mr. Boyce, the sub-inspector, and head 
constable Ransome, entered the sick man’s room. Mr. Boyce asked me, was I the Roman 
Catholic clergyman of the district ? I said I was. 

He asked if I cameas such to visit constable Wiggins? I said “ I did ; but not till sent for.” 
Mr. Boyce said he understood from the head constable, constable Wiggins had been for 
some time ill ; that he was a Protestant, that he attended Protestant service, that he was 
hitherto, up to then, attended by the Protestant clergyman, and had his children brought 
up in the Protestant Church, and that under these circumstances he could not allow him 
to be attended by a clergyman of a different persuasion. He said it would be an injustice 
to the Protestant clergyman who had attended him hitherto to allow him to be attended by 
a clergyman of a different persuasion. He requested me to leave. 

I told him I did not come till I was sent for. I remarked to him that, in the presence of 
witnesses, the sick man had consented to become a Roman Catholic. Then, in the presence 
of Mr. Boyce, sub-inspector, I asked constable Wiggins, did he, of his own choice, and of his 
own free will, wish to become a Roman Catholic? That was in the presence and hearing of the 
persons previously stated, and of Mr. Boyce and the head constable. The sick man said, 
“ I do.” 

Mr. Boyce then said the man was unconscious, and did not know what he was saying or 
doing, and he said that Protestant as he was all his life time, attending Protestant service, 
hitherto visited by the Protestant clergyman, and his children in attendance at a Protestant 
school, that then, at the eleventh hour, was not the time for him to think of making a change 
in his religion when in such a state, and perhaps on his death-bed. I told him that Wig- 
gins appeared to be quite conscious, and fully aware of what he was saying and about to 
do. Mr. Boyce then said that constable Wiggins had some days previous been pronounced 
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by the doctor incompetent to receive pay. Mr. Boyce again requested me to leave, and 
stated that if the doctor gave a certificate that he, Wiggins, was in his senses, he, Mr. 
Boyce, would not have any objection to my attending him — the sick man. He furthermore 
said it was a matter of indifference to him in what religion the man died; but that he would 
not allow me to attend him unless the doctor gave a certificate pronouncing him to be in 
his senses ; that in such a case he had no objection to my attending him. I then left the 
room and the barrack, and wrote a letter, and sent a messenger with it to the doctor. It 
was Thomas Dwyer I sent to the doctor. I went to the parish priest’s house, and returned 
to the village of Dundrum in four or five hours after, between eight and nine o’clock. I 
wa's in the village a short time, when I was informed the doctor was at the barrack. I went 
to the barrack, and was introduced to the head constable’s room in the barrack, and found 
Doctor Power and Mr. Boyce there, and also head constable Ransome, and a female. I 
asked Doctor Power had he seen the sick roan ; that was in the presence and hearing of 
•Mr. Boyce. Doctor Power said he did, and words to the effect that he was very poorly. I 
then asked him as to his state of mind. He said he was then clear and lucid. I said to 
the doctor the man had expressed to me a wish to become a Roman Catholic, and he 
replied that was nothing to him. I sa'd to Mr. Boyce that I supposed I might then attend 
the sick man, as the doctor pronounced him to be clear and lucid, which was the. only con- 
dition he, Mr. Boyce, had required in the evening as to my attending Wiggins. Mr. Boyce 
said he was sorry he could not allow me to attend him (Wjggins) till he should hear from 
the county inspector, to whom he had written reporting the matter after I had left first; and 
he said, furthermore, till the sick man would make a declaration to the Protestant clergy- 
man in his (Mr. Boyce’s) presence, and the doctor to be at the same time present, and able 
to pronounce him in his senses. I asked him (Mr. Boyce) if in view of the doctor’s opinion 
now given, pronouncing him to be clear and lucid, and the sick man’s desire and wish 
expressed to me before witnesses to become a Roman Catholic, would he still not allow me 
to attend him — the sick man? Mr. Boyce said he would not. I asked him (Mr. Boyce) 
why he deviated from what he had said in the morning, from the only condition he required 
to my attending the sick man in the evening? and he (Mr. Boyce) said he had in the mean- 
time conside red the matter, and had changed his mind. 

The Court of Inquiry was at this stage adjourned to the following morning, viz., Tuesday, 
9 February 1864. 



Tuesday, 9 February 1864. 



The Rev. William Corcoran’ s examination on oath, resumed. 

Doctor Power was then present. I asked Mr. Boyce when did he expect to receive 
an answer from the county inspector? Mr. Boyce said that probably the county inspector 
would not decide upon the .matter, but refer it to the inspector general, and that he did not 
expect an answer for three or four days. 

Mr. Boyce and I then asked the doctor if the man’s life was in danger? The doctor said 
he could not answer for the man’s life for the night; that he might be dead the next morn- 
ing. I remonstrated then with Mr. Boyce for some time, and told him that in refusing to 
the sick man my ministry which the sick man wished for, he was denying him liberty of 
conscience. I again asked Mr. Boyce would he not allow me to attend the sick man ? Mr. 
Boyce said he would not. I told him to be prepared to abide the consequences of his 
refusal, and I asked him if I went to the sick man’s room, would he prevent me from at- 
tending him ? tie said he would. I then told him I felt bound to go to the sick man’s 
room and remain with him till put out. He told me to be ready to meet the consequences. 
I told him then that I would go to the sick man’s room. I then left the barrack. 

I went towards the village of Dundrum, and, after I had gone a few perches, I returned 
immediately to the police barrack. 

I weni to ask the doctor if be could allow the sick man to be removed from the barrack. 
I saw Doctor Power and Mr. Boyce, and Doctor Power said he thought it would be ao-ainst 
the police regulations, and furthermore that the man’s life might be endangered, and he 
thereby incur blame, seeing that the man’s life was in danger. I proceeded to go to the 
sick man’s room ; I was in the hall of the police barrack, and at the foot of the stairs. 
The conversation with the doctor was outside. Mr. Boyce met me at the foot of the 
stairs. I think Mr. Boyce was on the first step of the stairs. Mr. Boyce told me he would not 
allow me up; he put his hand against me; his hand touched me,; he put his hand against 
my breast to impede my progress up stairs. He did this two or three times. 

I asked him if he did so to prevent me? and he said he did. There were three or four police 
then present, and Doctor Power was present also. I went back to the threshold of the door. 
I did not then hear the sick man say anything. When Mr. Boyce was with bis hand pre- 
venting me from going up the stairs, the head constable was present, and Mr. Boyce called 
on him to do his duty. I returned from the threshold of the door io the stairs, and went up 
to the sick man’s room ; I entered the room of the sick man. I asked the sick man again 
if he wished to have my ministry, find to become a Roman Catholic? he said lie did. Mr. 
Boyce was not there then, but sub-constable Peel was there; he entered the room 
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after me I had the door closed, and heard Mr. Boyce again commanding .the head con- 
stable to do his duty, to obey his orders. The head constable spoke from the corridor out- 

Tto taTcons^Te raTit was very painful to himself and to his men to obey the orders 
he got and thrust me out by force. I then left the room ; I did not then administer to the 
spiritual wants of the sick man ; I was prerented, and could not ; I was ordered to be • 

PU On“leavinn- tile room I came downstairs, and left the barrack. I had a conversation with 
Mr Bovce before I left ’the barrack; it was after I got downstairs, anu I think in the 
head constable’s room. Mr. Boyce said he was sorry I persisted m going to the sick man s 
room without his permission, and put hint to the trouble of having me put out. I said 
iu the discharge of my duty I was conscientiously bound to attend the sick man I then 
lelt the barrack and did not return to it again that night. Dpon the following day, the 
10th of December last, I received at about 12 o'clock at noon, or a lew minutes before it, 
a letter marked No. 1. 

Cofy of Letter. „ I)„ :; ..; ruIr ., 

“10 December 1863. 11.30 o’clock, a. m. 

“ Rev. Mr. Corcoran, . . 

“ I beg to inform you .hat you may now v.sii Constable Wiggins, as a clergyman of the 
Roman Catholic persuasion. My grounds for object.ng on yesterday are now removed. 

“Yours, &c. 

“ Knockavilla. ( si S ned > “ Samuel B °y ce > s ’ J • c ” 

The letter was in art envelope, and addressed as follows : 

“ O. H. M. S. 

“ Rev. Mr. Corcoran, 

“ Knockavilla.” 

The letter and envelope as above, are admitted by Mr. Boyce to be in Ins handwriting. 



I then, in consequence of the letter, proceeded to the barrack and went into the sick 
man’s room there, and received him into the Roman Catholic religion. I saw Mr. Boyce. 
While I was in the sick man’s room a message came from Mr. Boyce, and in consequence 
I went to Mr. Boyce in the head constable's room. Mr. Boyce said he was sorry I had 
been the cause of such confusion on tile previous evening, and he furthermore said that 
either I brought people there or they brought me. I told him neither .me nor the other 
was the case,' “ that I came of my own accord when sent for, and in discharge of my duty. 

I did not on that day, by any act of mine, wilfully create confusion. 

I brought no person at all. I saw there two brothers-in-law of the deceased. 

On the previous evening' I was accompanied by two brothers-in-law of the deceased 
Wiggins, and by a railway porter, named John Fitzgerald. 

Sir. Boyce did not, when speaking to me on the 10 th of December last, state how his 
objections had been removed. Referring to the sentence at the close of Mr. Boyce’s letter, 
he did not, when speaking to me on the 10th, state how these objections had been removed. 



Cross-examined. — The communication I received to attend the sick man Wiggins was 
verbal. I received no written request from the sick man. I had not previously on that 
day, or the day before, spoken to Thomas Dwyer on the subject. I do not recollect I ever 
saw Thomas Dwyer before the 9th of December last. I know his brother Pat. I do not 
recollect having ever seen one or the other of the Dwyers previous to the 9th of December 
last. I did not, previous to the 9th of December last, know Mrs. Wiggins, the wife of the 
deceased. I knew she was a Roman Catholic. I did not know where she lived before the 
9th December 1863. 

I am about 15 months in ihis parish. 

I know the Rev. Mr, Sandys. I heard, on the 9th December last, that lie had been in 
attendance upon constable Wiggins, as Protestant rector. It was from Thomas Dwyer I 
heard this. 0 . . , , 

Previous to my going up to see Wiggins, I was aware the Rev. Mr. bandys had been 
attending him. 

The witness was asked his opinion as to what would be a courteous mode of proceeding 
in reference to a man about changing his religion, and as regards the clergyman by whom 
he had been formerly attended? This was objected to as being a mere opinion, and the 
objection was allowed, and then no answer given. 

I nroceeded to the barrack, and the outer door was shut ; I knocked at it, and opened it ; 
as far as my memory serves me, I raised the latch. I recognised sub-constable Carroll 
before I entered the sick man’s room. There were other policemen I did not know. I am 
sure of this. I asked one of the policemen, as far as I recollect, sub-constable Carroll, 
how Wiggins was, and I believe I also asked the way to his room. I put the question, but 
am not sure to which of the police I put it. 

I know Peel, who had been a constable. 
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I did not know him previous to the 9th December last ; and did not know before that 
day that he was a Roman Catholic. 

I never knew him before that day. 

I heard he was not long at Dundrum, and that he came about the same time as Mr. 
Boyce. I don’t know the exact time Mr. Boyce came to the station. It may be two 
three, or four months, but I think it was not longer. I cannot say whether Peel was in the 
hall of the barrack when I first entered. I did not know him then. At my first interview 
with constable Wiggins there were present Mrs. Wiggins, Thomas Dwyer, and Peel. I 
don’t recollect that I put to the three witnesses any other question than mentioned in my 
direct examination. I did not know Peel’s name then, but learned it afterwards. 

The sick man was lying in his bed and was sick. I did not think it strange that he said 
he was very well. He was sick. 

I think constable Wiggins,— I am sure constable Wiggins knew what he was about when 
lie answered me. As a general rale sick people, when asked as to their health, say they 
are very well. I asked him how long he was sick— if he was suffering from any pain. 

1 forget how long he said he had been sick ; hut he said he had a sore month, and 
had a pain in his side. 1 his was after lie had said lie was very well. I felt no surprise 
as to these answers. r 

Mr. Boyce asked me was I the Roman Catholic clergyman of the district. 

Mr. Boyce appeared to know of himself that the man was ill for some time, without 
being told so by the head constable. I did not hear the head constable state to Mr. 
Boyce that Wiggins had been for some lime ill. Mr. Boyce said Wiggins had been for 
some time ill, that he was registered on the roll as a Protestant, attended Protestant 
service. &c., as the head constable had now very properly told him. Wiggins appeared to 
me to be perfectly conscious of what he was saying to me ; and it was in“case of a doubt 
being hereafter expressed as to his consent, that I called the attention of the witnesses to 
what he said. 

I did not at that time entertain a doubt as to his state of mind. It was not with 
reference to the state of mind, but as to his consent, that I called the attention of the 
witnesses to what he (Wiggins) had said. Mr. Boyce stated that the doctor should give 
a certificate as to the man’s soundness of mind. I do not recollect that on my first visit 
Mr. Boyce imposed any other condition : I am positive he did not. I now recollect that 
Mr. Boyce on the first occasion said to me that he required that constable Wiggins 
shouh! intimate to the Protestant clergyman that he no longer required his attendance in 
Mr. Boyce’s presence. I think he said those words, but I am not now quite certain he 
used them on the occasion of my first visit to constable Wiggins. 

The only condition I am certain of is, that Mr. Boyce said if the doctor certified that 
the man was in his senses he had no oiher objection to my attending him. I am not 
certain he added another condition, and won’t swear he did not. I mean by a certificate, 
the doctor’s opinion pronouncing the man to be in his senses. Mr. Boyce did not mention 
verbal or written. I understand the word certificate to mean a written or verbal 
declaration. I said at first a certificate meant a written declaration, but I added that it 
may mean either written or verbal. 

Upon the occasion of my second visit to the barrack, Thomas Dwyer entered the 
barrack with me. I was told that the Protestant clergyman had been to visit constable 
Wiggins on the morning of the 9th December last. I heard it from more than one. I 
am not sure whether it was from Mrs. Wiggins or Thomas Dwyer I heard it first.' I 
cannot say when on that day I heard this. 

I think Mr. Boyce said the Protestant clergyman had been visiting constable Wiggins 
on that morning, but I don’t recollect he said as to the hour. I am not so certain that I 
can swear positively. 

Upon the occasion of my second visit to the barrack several of ihe police were there, 
and I was led to ilie head consiable’s room, and saw Dr. Power there. I had not. on 
that day, seen Dr. Power previous to my meeting him at the head constable’s room. 

Mr. Boyce and the head constable, and a woman I did not know, were also in the head 
constable’s room. In the head constable’s room I was ilie first to speak. I asked 
Dr. Power how was constable Wiggins. That was the first question, as I recollect, I 
asked Dr. Power. On my direct examination I believe I stated I asked Dr. Power, did 
he see constable Wiggins, and how he was. I asked both questions, but think I asked 
first how he (Wiggins) was? 'Ilie doctor said the man was poorly, or tantamount to that. 

I asked the doctor as to the man’s state of mind, and the doctor answered that he was 
sound and lucid, and in his senses as much as any of us present in the room. I don’t 
recollect my askiug him could he certify that— that I used the word certify ; but I con- 
sidered his’ verbal declaraiion a certificate ihat the man was in his senses. 

I understood Mr. Boyce to mean by a certificate a written or verbal declaration that the 
man was in his senses. 

I suspected Mr. Boyce wanted a certificate for his own protection, but could not know 
whether it was verbal or written. When Mr. Boyce got a verbal certificate he could if lie 
wished, have got a written certificate. A verbal one was sufficient for me. I would not 
myself have required a verbal certificate from the doctor antecedent to my visiting constable 
Wiggins. I did not hear Mr. Boyce say to the doctor, “ Will you give me a certificate to 
that effect.” The head constable’s room was not a large one. The questions and the 
answers were given in the usual audible way, so that parties could hear them. I repeat 
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that I did not hear Mr. Boyce ask the doctor for a certificate. I heard the doctor say he 
would not answer for the mans remaining in a lucid state an hour hence. I believe I forgot 
stating this on my direct examination. : 

I don’t think I stated this in my complaint to the Inspector General. I he doctor upon 
that occasion stated Wiggins was in his senses. He stated more than once that he was in 

his senses once that he was sound and lucid, and again that he was in his senses. I think 

I stated in my direct examination that the doctor said Wiggins was in his senses. If I did 
not, it was only that I forgot it. This was in reply to qusstions I put to the doctor. 
Mr. Boyce also asked the doctor as to Wiggins’s, state of mind, and the same answer was 

§1 Twas annoyed at Mr. Boyce’s persistence in refusing to allow me to visit the sick man. 

I told Mr. Boyce to be prepared 10 abide the consequences of his refusal. I had remon- 
strated with Mr. Boyce. I think , Mr. Boyce said I need not be m such haste, and 
might have more patience, or words to that effect. I did not say to the doctor “ Come 
along.” 

I think I said to Wiggins’ two brothers in-law to come on, that we had no business here 
any lono-er. This was Tn the hall. I then went out. The doctor came out afterwards. 
He had'a conversation with me when he came out. This I think was opposite Mr. Boyce’s 
house. ■. -> T o > 

While I was speaking to the doctor, Mr. Bovce came out. Previous to Mr. Boyces 
joining us, the conversation had reference to the case, and the conduct pursued by Mr. 
Boyce! The doctor gave me no opinion of Mr. Boyce’s conduct. He, the doctor, appeared 
to say that, he, the doctor, thought Mr. Boyce considered what he had done was in dis- 
charge of his duty. It was about that lime Mr. Boycejoined us. Question put, “ Did the 
doctor, addressing Mr. Boyce, sav that he had been endeavouring to impress upon the Rev. 
Mr. Corcoran’s mind that the course pursued by Mr. Boyce was merely in discharge of 
his duty ?” Words to that effect were used, either then or in the hall that evening. [Mr. 
Boyce said to me to the effect that ii was a matter of indifference to him in what religion 
the man died, and that if I waited patiently the matter might be settled quietlv.*] I pro- 
ceeded towards the village of Dundrum, some few perches. I think the doctor went in 
with Mr. Boyce to Mr. Boyce’s apartments. 

On my way towards the village I met John Fitzgerald, a railway porter. He had a 
lamp in liis hand, and he said he would return with me with the light. I was at the time 
standing, considering whether I would return or not to the barrack. When 1 saw him, 
J. Fitzgerald was going towards the village, of Dundrum. He was after me. He came up 
to me when I was standing, considering. 

He spoke of what had occurred. I think he knew I had been out the second time. I 
may have told him I was prevented by Mr. Boyce from attending the constable, Wiggins. 

Fitzgerald said it was very strange that I was prevented. I was at the time just about 
returning. When Fitzgerald offered to accompany me, I told him not, that I would go 
alone. He accompanied me. 

The two brothers-in-law of constable Wiggins also accompanied me. The two brothers- 
in-law were going either before or after metowards Dundrum, when I met Fitzgerald. 

When I stopped to consider, the Dwyers stopped also. I think they heard the conver- 
sation between me and Fitzgerald. They expressed a wish I would go back and ask the 
doctor to have Wiggins removed to lodgings out of tlie barrack. 

They said I should do everything in my power to have their brothers-in-laws’ wishes 
complied with. They wished I should return to ask the doctor to allow Wiggins to be 
removed. There was nothing, said as to the course to be pursued in case they were not 
allowed to remove him from the barrack. It was about five minutes, or very little more, 
after I had left the barrack the second time, that I returned to Mr. Boyce’s house. 

Mr. Boyce’s house and the police barracks are under one roof. I know the road turn- 
ing down to the railway station, as you proceed from the village of Dundrum. That turning 
isVearer to the police barrack than to the village. 

When I stopped to consider, I had passed that turning a very short distance, perhaps a 
couple of perches. I think the turning is about three or four perches from the barrack. I 
do not think it was more than five minutes while I was considering about returning to the 
barrack. 

I walked back to the barrack my usual pace. I think it was not more than ten minutes 
from my leaving the barrack and my return to it. I knocked at Mr. Boyce’s door, and 
told the servant I wanted to see the doctor. I gave an ordinary knock. I think it was a 
double knock, but am not sure. 

The doctor came out. I think I was a little removed from the steps at Mr. Boyce’s 
when the’ doctor came out. 

I think the doctor said he thought it would be against the police regulations, and that 
allowing him to be removed might endanger the man’s life, and that if anything happened 
to the man during the night he would be brought 10 blame. I think Mr. Boyce came to 
the door. 

I believe 



* Note . — The portion included in the brackets here, the Rev. William Corcoran states, when the 
depositions were being; read over to him, represent what was said on the 10th December last, and not 
on the 9th December last. 
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I believe that on this or on the previous occasion Mr. Boyce asked me in to tea I 
thanked him and refused. Mr. Boyce said he had orders not to allow a policeman to be 
removed from the barrack. r c 

The Court of Inquiry was at this stage adjourned, and at the request of both navfipa +,■* 
the morning of Thursday, the 11th day of February 1864. q P to 



Thursday, 11 February 1864. 



The Cross-examination of the Rev. W. Corcoran , resumed : 

. ■ ' P™ ceeded to the barracks. Before I entered the barrack I did not hear shoutin'- 

y o!h y e° n<! ' 1 tllc . barnl '*' Others may b»ve gone after me or beside me° 

Othei persons did on that occasion enter the barrack. After I had cone in I saw in the 
barrack, oes.de the police, Mrs. Wiggins, the bro,hers-i„-law of the deceased and I UiMr 
Di. Power and John Fitzgerald. I did not see Mr. Boyce entering the barrack but 'I 

stairs. T 1 L^oU^h r o“1.^to.“'' Mr - B ° yCe Cl ° Se *“ “ le St ‘ irS ’ a ‘ tW fo °‘ ° f the 

add esscd to Mr. Boyce, “Is not this Ireland ? Is not this a Catholic country ? ' Is ’there 
not liberty of conscience ? Ihe words were not used in a loud voice. I did not hear the 
j 1 flo not know whether the words were repeated or not. The words were 
used inside the barrack ; I am positive as to that. Mrs. Wiggins was in the hall at the 
deatl f f d Z 0t £ e * r , Mrs ‘ ^r ,g ^ 1s s ^' “ If the P riest was not let up, she would lay the 
he, h She mav'hove T > M ;'' B .°y ce ;” I think if '. sh< - shouted it out I would have heard 
net. olie may have said it. I did not on that occasion see either of her brothers ascend 
the stairs. I did not hear Thomas Dwyer when on the stairs say to me, '‘ Come on s“” 
I do not recollect seeing Thomas Dwyer on the stairs when I was endeavourin'- to no 
roo‘,7 Tf r i Pee ‘ V *! rSt V ' Sk ‘° the ' ate constaljle Wiggins, and in hS, Wfegint 

Sheie I did mH 8 r m .'r" ° f , ‘5,® barr “ k °» ««»“ of my third 

isit here. I did not hear him say or call out, " Report Boyce to the bishop." I did not 

heai him say so. I know acting-constable Clancy, and did not see him lay lmld of Thomas 
Dwyei, and endeavour to put him down the stairs. I do no! know who was on the stairs 

tlL'iop -IfTmiZr 6 If 1 l0 ° ted “ P 1 from * he f °°‘ 

oftH'T b , een ,0“ ‘bo stairs, but I did not remark them. I think it was 

after me that Peel entered the sick man s room, when I entered it on the third occasion 
get up." P reci1 ec * bearing Peel shoiit out on the stairs, "Come on boys, the priest must 

I did not remain long at the foot of the stairs before I went back to the door Mr Bovce 
to the'door. ™ ^ g ° *° ‘ he a " d ** was °before I retired 

P’ lt; — “Did Mr. Boyce say, I have no object on earth in refusin'- you but 
what I before mentioned, namely, that 1 am merely acting in the discharge of my d'otyt” — 

1 don t recollect. I won t swear that he did not use these words. I dit not remaiif inno- 
at the door, but returned immediately. I do not recollect that on my return I addressed 
,i .i’ C '' • I 1 sald at , lhe 1 tlrae > and ' ,efore retiring to the dobr, I would no and 

attend the sick man unless prevented. I did not call on Mr. Boyce to put his “hands 

on me to prevent me. Mr. Boyce persevered in. preventing me o/the second occasion 
He endeavoured to prevent me by putting his hand against me. Mr. Boyce laid his band 
on my breast. He prevented my going n°p. I did nofat that time get up ? This w.' betorc 
I returned from the door. After I returned from the door to the stairs Mr. Boyce did not 

use any force to prevent me, but he stood in my way. Mr. Bovee said “ T 1 

settled before I bad left the head c<^Wrio«i ;» S* 

W! Tllls «pr«sw had reference to my second visit on lhat evening to the bareatk 
Mr. Boyce used such force as prevented rue from going up-stairs if T would m* , ;^i ’ 

push forward. I got up-stairs. The stairs are rather nan-ow. Mr ! Boyce wls “ St 
the foot o, the stairs. Mr. Boyce could do more to prevent me. Mr. Boyce putTiis hand 
mfved oufof my way. “ WaS > b “‘ * P assed U P' 1 d ° k “°w th a P t Mr. Boyce- 

I did not pass in a violent manner bv Mr. Bovce I did not mcli KirKi™ t a, >+ i 
. ha, I touched Mr Boyce in passing him. I drd^not rush M^Bovce afant IrW 

or against Ins uplifted hands. I did not, when passing up the stairs see 3 any policeman 
endeavouring to put out Thomas Dwyer, t entered th? sick man's reom I cannot sav 
whether the door was open. Ido not recollect when I entered the siTman's room that 
there was any other person there. I. saw Peel there immediately after I entered I had 
thedoor closed after I got in, ami no one else entered at that moment; 

constable' Peef^M V* ‘ 1 f sides f he sick mM > « , "« myself a nd Peel-sub- 
constable 1 eel. Mr. Wiggms was not then in the sick man's room. 

I either closed the door myself or told Peel to close it; I forget which. It was closed 

J3 °- * 2 I do. 
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I do not know that it was fastened. While I and sub-constable Peel were with the sick 
man an attempt was made from the outside to enter the room. 

I think the attempt was made by the head constable and the police. There, was first 
a call to open the door, and a second and a third, and to break it in. I heard the door 
pushed at. I don’t know that the door was fastened. Sub-constable Peel was at the door, 
but do not know if he was pressing against the door. Peel was at the door, and I think 
he had his hand on the bolt or on the key inside. I suspect it was to keep the door closed. 

I told sub-consiable Peel to open the door. I did so from the noise and confusion at the 
door outside, and from the orders to break it in- I could not know Peel’s intention, but 
suspect it was to keep the door closed ; his act was, I think, that he had his hand on 
the lock, or bolt, or key of the door. The door was opened, and the head constable got in, 
and two or three others of the police. I told them to go out. They did not go out. I 
again, in the presence of the head constable and the other police got the sick man’s wish 
expressed to me to be attended by me, and become a Roman Catholic. I asked the sick 
man did he wish to be attended by me, and to become a Roman Catholic. He knew me 
at that time ; he said he did wish to be attended by me, and become a Roman Catholic. His 
answer to my question was affirmative. I think he said, “ I do.” He said, “ Yes.” tasked 
the question, “ Do you wish to become a Roman Catholic ?” His answer was “ Yes,” 
and I think he added, “ I do.” I do not recollect that he used the word Roman Catholic, 
but I used it, and he gave an affirmative answer. Tiie head constable represented to me 
how painful it was to him and to his men to obey his orders and thrust me out by force. 
He said he was placed in an awkward position. He said he could not allow me to 
administer to the sick man, that he should obey his orders. 

I don’t know where Mr. Boyce was at that precise moment. I do not recollect that Mr. 
Boyce entered the sick man’s room on that, my third visit. I did not remark Peel’s 
demeanour then. While I was in the room there was noise and confusion outside. In 
the station at Dundrum some of the police are Roman Catholics and some are Pro- 
tes'ants. I think ihe noise and confusion was calculated to create disunion in the force. 
After the head constable had represented to me, as 1 have stated, I left this room finally. I 
came down stairs and retired. 

I have given evidence as regards my first, second, and third visits to see the sick man. 

I mentioned in my complaint that I had been prevented by Mr. Boyce. I mentioned 
in my complaint sufficient to show l was prevented from discharging my duty. I wished 
to embody the complaint in as few words as possible. I saw no more of Wiggins on 
the evening of the 9th December last. 

The occurrences took place on the 9th December last, and my letter of complaint is 
dated the 15th December last. I felt that l had no right to be prevented. I was dis- 
pleased and dissatisfied, and felt that I was illegally and improperly prevented attending 
the sick man. I .considered myself badly treated on the occasion. I delayed making 
the complaint, because it suited my convenience. My complaints were the emanation of 
mv own mind, and not the dictation or suggestion of any one. Before I forwarded my 
complaint, I do not recollect that I read it for anyone. I do not recollect that I submitied 
a copy of it beforehand to any one. On the lodi December 1863, I had a communication 
from Mr. Boyce between half-past 11 and 12 o’clock. In consequence, I visited constable 
Wiggins. I visited him, and administered the rights of my religion to him. 

Someone intimated to me that Mr. Boyce wished to see me. Mr. Boyce said he was 
sorry I had persisted in seeing the sick man ; and, a3 I stated before, I recollect the 
Sunday following the 10 th December last being the 13th December. I officiated on that 
day in the chapel of Knockavella. 

Re-examination of the Rev. William, Corcoran. 

I am a clergyman about four years. I never during my ministry received a written 
request to attend any sick person. 

I had been asked, on mv cross-examination, if I had been told, on the occasion of my 
first visit to constable Wiggins, that the Rev. Mr. Sandys had seen the sick man that 
morning. I replied, I had been told that; and the person who told me said, in addition, 
that the. sick man had refused the ministration of the Rev. Mr. Sandys, and that he no 
longer wished to be visited by him. 

William Corcoran, r.c.c. 



William John Power, sworn ; and Examined, states : — 

I am a medical man, and reside at Cappawbite ; L was the physician attending the police 
at Dundrum. I was so on the 9th day of December last, and for nearly seven years before 
that date. I have ceased to be the medical officer since, I believe, the first of this month. 

I was discontinued at that date. I was dismissed for not giving satisfaction to the local 
constabulary officer, Mr. Boyce, and the Inspector General. I knew the late constable 
Wiggins ; he is dead. He died about three weeks after the 9th December last. I had 
been professionally attending him before his death for several months. His primary disease 
was dropsy ; dropsy brought on by disease of the liver. He had also head symptoms. 
They were developed. They were partly independent, and partly dependent on the dropsy. 
The head symtoms were a tendency to apoplexy. 

While under my treatment he had actually received an apoplectic attack. Insensibility 

is 
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is a consequence of such attacks. In some instances, persous so attacked rally quickly 
and some never ; and in some instances persons rally after days. 

It was about five or six days before the 9th December last constable Wiggins was so 
attacked. 1 saw him frequently. Constable Wiggins rallied, but I had no hopes at all of 
him when so first attacked ; and I do notrecollect seeing him again until the 9th Dacember last, 
as I expected his death. On the 9th December last I went to the police banack in Dundrum. 

I met the head constable, Ransome, outside the barrack. This was about between seven 
and eight o’clock in the afternoon. I said “ Good night.” He asked was that the doctor. 
-I said “Yes.” He said I was the party wanted; that constable Wiggins wished to 
become a Roman Catholic, and Mr. Boyce would not admit Father Corcoran without my 
certificate as to the soundness of constable Wiggins’ mind. I then saw constable 
Wiggins. I found him in bed in his own room in the barrack. That is the same room 
that I had seen him in during his illness. I proceeded to make an examination of Wiggins. 

I made a careful and close examination of the man’s condition. I spoke to him. The 
man appeared to me to be physically weak. He appeared to me to have his mind perfectly 
clear and lucid. He appeared to know what he was doing and saying. He appeared to 
know what was said to him. 

I cannot say who was in the room. I proceeded from the sick man’s room to the head 
constable’s room, accompanied by the head constable. I went to the head constable’s 
room to write a certificate of the soundness of the constable’s mind. The head constable 
then said Mr. Boyce was in, and perhaps he would wish to see me. I told the head con- 
stable to say to Mr. Boyce I was there. He went for that purpose. He returned in a 
moment to say Mr. Boyce wished to see me in his own room. I went to Mr. Boyce to his 
own room. He asked me how constable Wiggins was. I said “ Poorly, but much better 
than I had ever expected to see him.” He asked me as to the state of his mind. I said “ He 
was perfectly clear and lucid.” Mr. Boyce said he saw him that morning, and he appeared 
to him better than he had been for a week previous to his being tapped. 1 recollect nothing 
more. He added, that the man wished for a Roman Catholic clergyman ; that he had 
been a Protestant up to that time, and he, Mr. Boyce, felt in an awkward position. 

I then again told Mr. Boyce that he was perfectly clear and lucid, and asked Mr. Boyce 
did he wish that I should ask Wiggins any questions in his presence. He said “ Yes.” 
I asked him to come to his room. We then proceeded to constable Wiggins’ room. 

Before leaving Mr. Boyce’s room, I told Mr. Boyce to remark that the left eve and 
right hand were partially paralysed. Unless he, Wiggins, was left-handed he could not write. 
We entered the sick man’s room. 

I spoke to the sick man in Mr. Boyce’s presence and hearing. I asked Wiggins how he 
felt. He said better. I asked him what he had used that day, and he said some broth. 
I asked him if he liked it, and he said his mouth was too sore to like it. I asked him had 
he any weakness of sight, and he said he found his left eye very weak, and his right hand 
not near as strong as usual. I then asked him as to the state of his bowels. He said they 
had been moved twice the day before, and not at all that day. I asked him, after such 
severe attacks, did he expect to recover. He said be trusted in God he would. 

I asked him did he wish to see. a clergyman. He said “ Yes.” I asked him what 
■clergyman, and he said “the Roman Catholic clergyman.” I said I thought he was 
always a Protestant. He said he was, but he wished then to become a Roman Catholic; 
and, if he died, be buried with his children in Kilpatrick. That ended my conversation 
with the deceased ; and Mr. Boyce was present during the whole of that conversation with 
Wiggins. Mr. Boyce was standing partly to my right, and partly behind me, near the foot 
of the bed, and he was within hearing. I asked Mr. Boyce if I should ask Wiggins any 
more questions. He said “ No, that was sufficient.” We then left the room and went to 
the hall, where me met Father Corcoian. We went into the head constable’s room, and 
the head constable accompanied us. Father Corcoran asked then, in the head constable’s 
room, and in Mr. Boyce’s presence, how constable Wiggins was, and I said, “ poorly.” 
He asked me as to the state of his mind. 1 said “ He was perfectly clear and lucid, as much 
so as any of us present.” Father Corcoran asked, did he, Wiggins, express a wish to me 
to become a Roman Catholic. I said “That was his business, and not mine.” Father 
■Corcoran then said to Mr. Boyce, “1 suppose I may now go and attend him.” Mr. Boyce 
said, “He could not.” Father C'oic<ran then said, did not he, Mr. Boyce, tell him if 
I certified as to the soundness of his (Wiggins’) mind he would allow him (Mr. Corcoran) 
to attend him,” and why then deviate. Mr. Boyce said he had time since to consider, and 
had changed his mind. That he had sent an account of the proceedings to the county 
inspector, and, awaiting his reply, he could not allow him (Mr. Corcoran) to attend the 
sick man. 

Father Corcoran asked what length of time that would take. Mr. Boyce said he did not 
expect that the^county inspector would decide, but would forward it to the Inspector General. 
Mr. Corcoran asked what time that might take to have a reply. 

Mr. Boyce said he thought about three days. Mr. Boyce said then, turning to me, “ I 
suppose there is no fear of him for that time.” I said I told him a few days previous that 
there was a thousand to one the man would never get better, that I would not, vouch for his 
life for one hour, that he might be insensible in an hour, or dead before morning. Mr. 
Corcoran said to Mr. Boyce, “ After hearing what the doctor says, will you not allow me 
to attend the sick man?” Mr. Boyce told him he could uot — awaiting the reply from the 
Inspector General. Father Corcoran then left the head constable’s room. I went with Mr. 
Boyce to his apartment, and was a few minutes there when Father Corcoran came back. 
236. B 3 Mr. 
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Mr. Corcoran asked me could the man be removed from the barrack. I said I thought 
it was against the bairack laws; and even if it was not, I could not allow him to be removed, 
as if he died on the load, or during the night, I would be held accountable for his death. 

Mr. Boyce came out at the time, and asked me would I not bring my friend into tea. 
I told him it was Father Corcoran. Mr. Boyce said, “Will you have a cup of tea, Mr. 
Corcoran ?” Mr. Corcoran said he came back to attend the dying man. Mr. Boyce told 
him he would not allow him [that he had thought he had settled thaL in the head constable’s 
room*]. 

A party present asked Mr. Boyce, “ Is not this Ireland ?” Mr. Boyce said, “ Yes.” The 
man sard, “ There is freedom of conscience in Ireland.” Mr. Corcoran said he would go 
and attend the sick man. Mr. Corcoran went in the direction of the barrack door, and Mr. 
Boyce went in the same direction. They both moved together. I went into Mr. Boyce’s 
room ; I saw Mrs. Boyce there, and Miss Boyce. 

I left Mr. Boyce’s apartment and proceeded to the barrack door, and when I entered I 
saw Mr. Boyce standing near the foot of the stairs in the barrack ; that is the stairs 
leading to where Wiguins lay. He was standing with his back partly to ihe stairs, and his 
face to the passage. I saw Father Corcoran then. He was standing near Mr. Boyce. I saw 
Father Corcoran attempt to go up stairs. I saw Mr. Boyce put his hands against him — 
his open hands. I only saw him one time do so. The hands touched Mr. Corcoran. 

That appeared to be done to keep Mr. Corcoran back, and it had that effect then. Father 
Corcoran turned back and passed me in the direction of the barrack door. He returned in 
a moment, and went again in the hall and went up stairs in the direciion of the sick man’s 
room. 

I heard Mr. Boyce then call to the head constable to do his duty, in a commanding 
voice. He said, “ Head constable, do your duty ; put out those parties.” Mr. Boyce went 
up stairs ; he appeared to be in a hurry. I turned into the head constable’s room, and did 
not see what occurred above. I soon saw Father Corcoran again ; I saw him coming down 
stairs. I saw the police coming after him. I did not then see Mr. Boyce. I did not see 
more of Father Corcoran that evening. From the commencement of my interview with Mr. 
Boyce till I left, Mr. Boyce did not ask me for a written certificaie. If he had asked it, I 
was prepared to give it. I heard Mr. Boyce say in the head constable’s room, that if 
Wiogins said in the presence of the Rev. Mr. Sandys and the doctor that he did not require 
the services of the Rev, Mr. Sandys, and the doctor to pronounce him to be of sound mind, 
that he (Mr. Boyce) would allow the Rev. Mr. Corcoran to attend him. Mr. Boyce was 
there after hearing my opinion as to Wiggins’ state of mind, and he had also heard as to the 
condition of his health and the danger of his life. I did not hear Mr. Boyce say he would 
send that evening for Mr. Sandys. I saw the deceased afterwards, about three or four days 
after that. I kept no account. 

In cases of apoplexy, the person so attacked is liable to a recurrence. It was that reason 
led me to say I could not certify his life for an hour. I know the Rev. Mr. Sandys; I 
believe he lives about a mile and a half or two miles from the police barrack. From the 
time I came to the barrack until I left it was about an hour and a half. 

Cross-examination. — I had been about seven years the medical attendant on the police in 
Dundrum, and I was the medical attendant for the same time on three other police stations. 
I am not now the medical attendant on these four barracks ; I ceased about the first of the 
present month — February. It was the county inspector, Mr. Hemsworth, intimated to me 
that my services were dispensed with. 

I attribute my dismissal to the report of Mr. Boyce. His reports in reference to me were 
not sent to me for an explanaiion. The substance was mentioned. The nature of the 
complaints lodged against me were briefly stated to me. 

I considered this was to give me an opportunity to explain away the complaints. I re- 
ceived this from Mr. Hemsworth. I sent a written statement in reply. That was previous 
to my final dismissal. 

I received another communication from the Inspector General, and I made no reply to 
that further communication. It was before the 1st February iust. I received the last com- 
munication from the Inspector General. It was on the 1st I received my final dismissal. I 
received it from Mr. Hemsworth. Constable Wiggins had been six months ailing previous 
to his death. 

My pay was monthly. The primary disease was dropsy, in complication with liver com- 
plaint. He suffered from liver complaint previous to the dropsy ; he was complaining of 
liver complaint for years. I cannot say the liver complaint was the sole cause of the dropsy. 
The liver complaint was the primary complaint. He complained for months of his liver ; but 
it was the dropsy broke up his constitution. It was the dropsy broke up his constitution 
completely. The primary disease that was the cause of his death was dropsy. 

At this stage of the proceedings the inquiry was adjourned to the following morning, viz., 
to the morning of Friday, the 12th day of February, 1864. 



* iVo«c.— Upon the depositions to Dr. Power, he states that the portion here within brackets represents 
what Mr. Boyce said later in the evening. 
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Dr. Power’s cross-examination resumed : — 

I kept no account lo enable me to say whether I visited constable Wiggins on the 24th 

used ™mM ?mb r ei ' * * v"* 4 ' “ ^ m0,ltl,s before that he "' as threatened with dropsy. I 
used remedies to check or counteract that disease ; whatever medicines I thought neces- 
sary. 1 advised the man months belore to leave the service,- that be was breakup down 
momh S“nr b , W,g ? inS l 1 say when I tapped him. I cannot name the 

Winiin- I W K 1,01 tbe 24tb of November. I expected that constable 

, ■ ta Tj ,een f b e ; m e, " ht da - ,s ’ <° P™ceed to the depdt hospital. Whatever 
tanuinn I d v,r,. h H e vs 1 ° f c T' se put dow "’ 1 cannbt llow ™y d »js after the 
ninht g wimn ?fi h 'V CertI l fi -' :ale 'r. 1 , s “PP ose must h “ ve been within a month or a forte 
or S benefitted hlta? ““ a,t ® r havm !f been tapped, he appeared to have been improved 
cannot 1 !- ‘ 0 Pf ratl “ n - 1 <J° not know on what occasion I gave the certificate. I 
three davLiSL JK " t,| W* I , visiled 1 "'ih not say I visited him in 

him I whited hi^ Tt* tilne - 1 "id not say within what time I visited 

nature attend ^~-- W len I . thc ’Wg , i t »t necessary. 1 would not, in ordinary cases of' that 
anonlexv and 7 "" . tbree , da y s , unless I was sent for. He was attacked with 

svmotoms The svm . S “- V ° W ” S after the ta PP' n o ,llat occurred. He had head 
Ktfu InSs' or , nbnn P " ere s - yra P‘ oms “poplexy. They appeared to produce for- 
getiulness oi unconsciousness on some occasions. I do not recollect that he had those 
symptoms before he was tapped. I saw the man in the fit of apoplexy. , 

QUMThon pat:— • When was it yon first came to the conclusion that the hemftlymptoms 
were he precursors of apoplexy ”?_Answer : "Of course previous to the attack ” I 

from head svlulh P T°“ '°, the ?f ack r of a P°P'«y- I b »ew the man was suffering 
horn head symptoms, because lie told me frequently that he suffered from headache. It 

2 H ' e , told me fO, I knew lie was suffering from head symptoms. His mind was 
affected alter he attack, and when in the attack. I could not Lay in what K 
symptoms might result; epilepsy might have followed. I found him in the fit of apo- 

Fhrday a o7ihe b ft h t “T “I °” , wh ?V ay thi ” occun ' ed ' 1 the man twice on 
that I Lssent for nc! ,f y llow '.“"S I remained on each occasion. I do not know 
that 1 was sent for to come on that occasion. It must be about 11 o’clock I saw him for 
1 Wa f a “muned that day to the court in Dundrum. I cannot sav I would have visited 
constable Wiggins on that day, only I bad been summoned to Dundrum. I visited him 
befine and after the Petty Sessions. He was very bad when i saw him on the first occa- 
sion. I WeS detained at Petty Sessions on that d.,y about half an hour. I do not believe 
I was an hour and a half. I considered the man was in a dyinv state. Some person 
attacked with apoplexy rally quickly, and some never. It would be an impossibility to 

I helrd af towarLThm b ° r r”""' What g °° d could my Presence do the man. 

eard alteiu aids that he had rallied. I cannot say How soon after. I did not exnect the 

Tmeifhe/ 1 1 6 £* 7 ' ^ * f he was that 1 wollld have been sent for. P 

I piescnbed what I thonght necessary for him. I recollect the evening of the 9 th of 
Decembet last. I did not take a note of that. What occurred that evening impressed 
iha madtamninnk If q° ?° 1 “ ,<! . of ,h ? d ?"'’ , 11 was lbe circumstances thft occurred 
the Ota T1 11 r 1 Ca ”" 0t sa >’ 1 ,ls,ted the sick man from the St of apoplexy to 
™nta h V T hd'j aSt n I T Can °, 0 , t say ho "' soon afler the 9lb 1 visited tbe man. VtokHhe 
mSidm I told ta 6 8 1 - C0u d r f ° r l™’’ ?" d th ‘ U “ W “ S "°“ risb mcnt he required, and not 
hi. ' 1 *j ,d . ,be ““ Wlfe > af » r the man had been tapped, that I hid no hopes of 

till m“2' I 5? mnm f ° f the 9th - ‘r' at 1 conld «« certify tbe man would live 

18 th If DeT.rnl.U P q”n '’ J a ”. d camlot S W 1 ™ ted tbe man between the 9th and the 
18 tb of December, The man, during the whole of this time, was under the influence of 

mercury, and I had nothing further to do for him. While he was unde" tire inflSS If 

1 I h d’d “ 0 - ’ta S ,Urtl ‘ e , r t0 , do fo I hi m. I saw the man under the influence of 

S meremy. 1 d d 16 ^ tbat ’ 1 saw bim P‘'«viqus to the 9th under the influence 

between tlie otlVand Sie,8 ta n°‘ ^ fJT ^ ason for ,M h "’"S " si| cd Wiggins 
oetneen tne m and the 1 8th December, that lie having been under the influence of mer 

cur y , you had nothing further to do for him ” f-Answi : « He was uLder the Mnenc7 oi 
mercuiy then and pieviously, but vvus not taking mercury during that time.” 

In reply to the above question I answer, “Yes.” I recollect la'st St. Stephen’s day I saw 
Ml. Boyce On; that day at the races of Cappawhite. He then made some lemarft ,o Z 

1°„1 taeTellStae mS. "" tb °' Jt ,,aTi,1S Ha ap P aared •» ba a «ious 

I do not recollect that Mr. Boyce then said to me, if yon wish to be on friendly terms 
with me yon must be more attentive to tbe man. Mr. Boyce made some remarif L me 
about my not paving Wiggins more visits, and I said to Mr. Boyce that I told him on 

= , occasion, I l,a d done what! could fertile man; that he li fXe ”e ”f 

he would go off in one of them. I visited Wiggins on that evening. I do not recollect 

having 
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havino- ordered him to be blistered on that evening; I may have. Upon an occasion- 
I visited Wiggin's. it was the second day before his death. I promised Mr. Boyce I would,, 
if possible, visit him on the next day, though at the time I told him I had nothing further 
to do for him, that he was at that time under the influence of the medicine. It was to 
please Mr. Boyce I said I would visit Wiggins next day, though I told the head constable 
outside, the man would not be alive in three days. It was in consequence of the expressed 
anxiety of Mr. Boyce that I said I would visit Wiggins next day; not that I could do 
anything for him. I did not on that occasion tell Mr. Boyce that Wiggins would be fit to 
be tapped next day, and that I would come for that purpose. I told Mr. Boyce he was- 
again collecting water, and that in a short time I expected he would require again to be 
tapped. I expected to see how he would be next day, but I did not expect he would be 
fit to be tapped next day. I do not believe he would have been so fit the next day. I saw 
Wiggins the day he died, but after his death. The constabulary were at dinner when I 
visited the barrack. I went up and saw the dead man, and then went away. I was told- 
by a female they were at dinner. I did not report my visit to Mr. Boyce nor to the head 
constable ; I had no occasion. 

On the 9th of December I went of my own accord to see constable Wiggins. It was. 
about half-past seven or eight o’clock in the evening. I cannot be accurate; I saw the 
head constable first. 

I spoke to the head constable first. I said, “ Good-night, constable,” and he said, “ Is- 
that the doctor.” 

The head constable said I was the party wanted. 

The head constable said to me, Wiggins wants to become a Roman Catholic, and that. 
Mr. Boyce would not admit Father Corcoran without my certificate. I visited Wiggins, 
and cannot say how long I remained with him. I did not remain half an hour. I found 
him then clear and lucid. I sat down at the table in the head constable’s room to write a. 
certificate. I told the head constable I was going to write the certificate. I don’t know 
whether I said now I asked for materials. The certificate was to be of sound mind. I. 
cannot say I said this to the head constable. I saw Mr. Boyce. 

I did not then say anything about Wiggins having been tapped, but I said he was better. 

Mr. Boyce said to me that he was in a very awkward position, as Wiggins was always a 
Protestant, and that he was looking for a priest. The question I put to Wiggins was, 
“ Well, Wiggins, how are you ?” His answer to me was not yes, but the answer was that he 
was better. Question put^— was not the question you put, “ Were your bowels moved yes- 
terday ?” No. He did not say yes to the question I put. 

I did not consider Wiggins’ answers as the ravings of fancy. I did not ask afterwards 
wheiher Wiggins had got broth that morning, or whether his bowels had been moved. I 
did not ask 'him then whether he wished to become a Roman Catholic, or at any time. 
Question put, — “ Did you ask Mr. Boyce if he had any objection to put any questions to 
Wiggins about his religion ?” — Answer, “ I don’t recollect.” 

I did not in Mr. Boyce’s presence ask Wiggins did he wish to become a Roman 
Gatin lie. . . 

I did not ask in Mr. Boyce’s presence any question about Wiggins religion. 1 retired 
and went into the head constable’s room. I was not on that evening asked to certify as to 
the siate of Wiggins’ mind. Mr. Boyce made it a condition that he, Mr. Boyce, should, 
have it from the lips of the constable, Wiggins, that he did not require Mr. Sandys, and 
that Mr. Sandys and the doctor should then be present. I never met Mr. Corcoran before 
that evening. f 

I do not recollect I had a conversation with Mr. Corcoran opposite Mr. Boyces door,, 
and before I entered the house. It was after the knock at Mr. Boyce’s door, and when I 
came out and was speaking to Mr. Corcoran, that I said to Mr. Corcoran, Mr. Boyce had 
told me he «as doing nothing but his duty, and that he (Mr. Boyce) hoped no blame would 
be attached to him. _ . 

I did not give it as my own opinion, but what Mr. Boyce led me to believe. I believed 
what Mr. Boyce had told me. In Mr. Boyce’s house, when he said he did nothing but his- 
duty, I told him any man would be a fool who would sacrifice himself and not do his duty. 

I dm not say he acted perfectly right. I did not say he had acted properly in refusing to- 
admit Mr. Corcoran to attend Wiggins. Mrs. Boyce and Miss Boyce were, I think, 
pre-ent while I was there in Mr. Boyce’s house. Alter the knock at Mr. Boyce’s door I 
went out and found four or five persons there. I do not believe there were more than four 
or five person- there. It was dark. There could have been more than four or five persons 
there without my knowing it. 

After I had leturned to Mr. Boyce’s house I left it again to go to the police barrack, at 
the request of some one in Mr. Boyce’s house. Belore I left Mr. Boyce’s house, as- 
request'd, I went into Mr. Boyce’s parlour. When I had been requested to. leave Mr. 
Bovce’s house for the barrack, I had heard no noise. When I entered the barrack, after 
leaving Mr. B yce’s house, I saw persons in the barrack, and there was confusion there;, 
the p lice were putting some parties out. I saw constable Peel there. I saw him in the 
hall with 0 her police. I did not hear him say anything. 

It was not five minutes, and not one minute, or more, from my entering Mr. Boyce’s 
house and returning to the barrack. I did not enter the barrack at Mr, Boyce’s heels. I 
saw Peel move towards the stairs, and he appeared to me to be a little excited. 

Question put: — “ Did you see constable Peel upon that occasion do any act that you., 
considered contrary to his duiies as a constable ?” — I saw him move towards the stairs in 

an 
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an excited manner. I saw him do nothing but that. I did consider: what he had done as 
contrary to his duty as a constable. He was not much excited upon the occasion. Ido 
not know that he went upstairs. I remained till all was over. 

When the parties went upstairs I went info the head constable’s room. I . heard no 
noise except persons going upstairs I heard no loud speaking. I did not leave the head 
constable’s room till the parties had come downstairs again. When Mr. Boyce put his 
hands against Mr. Corcoran’s breast, I heard him then say ‘‘I thought this was all settled 
in the head constable’s room. Mr. Boyce’s demeanour was quiet, when he put his hands 
against Mr. Corcoran. During the whole of that transaction Mr. Boyce’s demeanour was 
calm and quiet. Mr. Corcoran’s demeanour on the occasion was as quiet as possible. Upon 
that occasion I heard Mrs. Wiggins say to me, “ Why don’t you interfere to have the 
priest admitted to the dying man.” I cannot say in what position Mr. Boyce was in when 
Mr. Corcoran returned from the door and went upstairs. 

Mr. Corcoran walked quickly from the door to the stairs, and went up-stairs. When 
the parties went up-stairs I heard Mr. Boyce say to the head constable to do his duty. 
Mr. Boyce never asked me for a certificate from the time I came to the barrack till I left. 
I do not recollect seeing Mr. Boyce in the head constable’s room after the persons had come 
down-stairs. 

I did not swear on the direct that I heard Mr. Boyce say he would send for Mr. Sandys 
on that evening. After this occasion I went with Mr. Boyce to his house. I did not 
express then in Mr. Boyce’s house my approbation of his conduct. ' I said he was exceed- 
ingly cool, and that I was astonished he did not put the parties in the hall in the lock-up 
for going into the barrack against the rules of the barrack. 

Re-examined. — I do not recollect that Mr. Boyce had made any complaint to me as to 
non-attendance upon Wiggins before the 26th of December last. He wrote to me a couple 
of times to come and see Wiggins, and I went as soon as I had time. I heard the charge 
read : that is the complaint of the Reverend Mr. Corcoran as against Mr. Boyce. I am 
the Dr. Power referred to in that letter of complaint. Whenever Mr. Boyce and I met 
we spoke about Wiggins. He never charged me with negligence as regards Wiggins up to 
the 17th of December last, that I recollect. It was Mrs. Boyce requested me to leave Mr. 
Boyce's house, and proceed to the police barrack. . 

William J.. Power, m. r. c. S. i. 

At this stage of the proceedings the inquiry was adjourned to the morning of Saturday, 
the 13th February 1864, being the next day. 



Saturday Morning, 13 th February 1864. 



Johanna Wiggins, sworn, states: — 

1 am the widow of the late Constable Wiggins. He died on the 3d of January in this 
year. He was about 30 years in the constabulary. At the time of his death he was 
stationed in Dundrum. Fie was there about 12 months. About three months before he 
got bad, before he took to his bed, I noticed his feet swelled. Before he came to Dundrum 
he was stationed in Newpark; it was from that he was removed here. He was a Pro- 
testant. He was removed from Newpark to Dundrum for not going to church. It was 
Mr. Archdale of Cashel caused his removal from Newpark. He is a Protestant minister. 
He gives service in the Protestant church of Newpark. Whilst at Newpark, I heard my 
husband say he would never go to church there, and that he would never send his children 
there. He told me to prepare for the next Sunday ; that he would go to mass along with 
me. I am and have been always a Roman Catholic. That conversation was about 12 
months ago. That conversation was voluntary on his part. I never spoke anything of the 
kind to him. Two of his children, the eldest boys, used to attend a day in the week for 
instruction from Mr. Archdale in the church. Since that conversation, he never sent.any of 
his children, either in Newpark or Dundrum, for similar instruction. I had six children, 
four boys and two girls. The girls were baptised and brought up in the Roman Catholic 
church ; the boys were baptised in both the Protestant and the Roman Catholic church. 
He said he would go to mass. He did not say about going to church, and his route came 
down before the next Sunday. 

Before we left Newpark the children were sent to the National School in the Chapel- 
yard. For about two months before leaving Newpark he did not send the boys for instruc- 
tion to Mr. Archdale. When leaving Newpark he said, as he was being removed, he would 
not then go to mass until he would leave the force. He said his reason was that Mr. 
Archdale had envied him for not sending his children to the church school g that he 
suspected Mr. Archdale envied him for not sending the children to his school ; and that now 
he would not send them, nor go himself. I do not recollect his saying why he would 
postpone going to mass till he would leave the force. When he came to Dundrum he 
used to go to church. He never sent his children to church in Dundrum. He was in or 
about nine weeks confined to bed in the barrack before his death. I am not sure as to its 
being nine weeks.. 
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There was in the barrack a room for him and the acting constable. Boih slept in the? 
same room. He is acting constable Clancy. They had separate beds. I was always 
his, Wiggins’, attendant, and no. other person. He had dropsy. I never heard him 
complain of his head. He had attacks of apoplexy ; I think lie had three attacks soon 
after each' other; sometimes it would commence in the evening, and hold until to about the' 
next evening. While in that state he would not know myself, or anybody else. When 
those attacks would clear off, and in the intervals between the attacks, he was perfect in his 
senses. 1 used in those intervals to hold conversations with him on various subjects. He 
appeared to understand the questions, and gave correct answers. During the time of his. 
illness he was attended by a medical man. Doctor Power. Doctor Power told me different 
times he had nothing to do for him. He said the last point was when he gave him mercury 
to. grt a sore mouth. He told me then to give him any nourishment he would take; that 
he had nothing more to do for him. As a constant attendant there, I had no reason to com- 
plain of Doctor Power’s want of attention. I remember the 9th of December last. That 
was the day Father Corcoran came first. It was about a fortnight befoie the 9th December 
last he had one of those attacks. During that fortnight he appeared to me to be in his 
perfect reason. About two days before the 9th December last, the Rev. Mr. Sandys was 
there with Wiggins. I wasnot with him ; I only met him in the village coming there. On 
the 9th of DecembeiTast Mr. Sandys came to my husband. I saw him on that day in my 
husband’s room. I can’t recollect the hour. It was before Father Corcoran came first 
that Mr. Sandys was with my husband that day. I think it was about four or five o’clock 
Father Corcoran came. I was in my husband’s room when Mr. Sandys came there. My 
husband then told Mr. Sandys he did not want him any more. I don’t recollect that Mr. 
Sandys made any reply to that. I do not recollect Mr. Sandys saying anything before that 
on the 9th DecembeiTast. The Rev. Mr. Sandys went after a little time. 1 recollect the 
10 th of December, the following day. Mr. Sandys came that day to my husband, and 
Father Corcoran also came that day. It was before Father Corcoran came on that day that 
the Rev. Mr. Sandys came. Mr. Sandys came in or about nine o’clock, or something 
after. I was. in the room when Mr. Sandys came. 1 heard a conversation there between 
Mr. Sandys and my husband. My husband said to him first, he did not. want him any 
more, and that he told him so on yesterday. Mr. Sandys asked him then what fault lie 
had with the Protestant religion that he was to leave. My husband said he had no fault to 
find with it, but that he wanted to die a Roman Catholic, and be buried with his two 
children in Kilpatrick. It is there the two gilds are buried.. During these conversations 
my husband appeared to understand what was said to him ; I mean the conversations on 
both days. From the time of the conversation as to religion at Newpark until two days 
before the 9th of December last, I had no conversation with my husband about religion. 
Two days before the 9th I did speak to my- husband on the subject of religion. I only just 
reminded him what he had said. I thought it was time, and that it was in his mind to 
become a Roman Catholic. 1 asked him did he not remember what he said in Newpark, or 
which way was he imended to die, or had he a wish to die in my religion. He asked me 
then, had I a wish he should die in my religion. I said 1 had. He said then, “ In your 
religion 1 will die, and be buried with my two children. in Kilpatrick.” I asked him not 
to put me to the trouble of bringing to him a Roman Catholic clergyman, unless he had it in 
his heart and mind to stand to. what he said. He said he had. In consequence of that, I sent 
for my brother, Thomas Dwyer, the first witness examined on the inquiry. He came to me. 
I sent him. for the Rev. Mr. Corcoran. This was on the 9th December last. In conse- 
quence of the message, the Rev. Mr.. Corcoran came to the barrack. My husband told me 
to send for the Rev. Mr. Corcoran. 

My brother* Thomas Dwyer, came with the Rev. Mr. Corcoran. My second brother, 
Pat, came also, as far as the barrack ; I do not recollect that he came into ihe room. Sub- 
constable Peel also came into the room. I don’t recollect any one else. Mr. Corcoran 
asked my husband had he a. wish for himself? He told him he had. Mr. Corcoran asked 
him, had he a great wish to get into the Roman Catholic religion? He told him he had. 
Mr. Corcoran asked him then, did he: send for him? He said he did ; and I went outside 
the dour then, and I left the Rev. Mr. Corcoran and him speaking together. On the first 
occasion of Mr. Corcoran’s coming into the room, I heard no noise or confusion at that time, 
any more than Mr. Boyce came up in a few minutes. He came up in some few minutes. 
The head constable was with him, bead constable Ransome. I heard Mr. Boyce ask Mr. 
Corcoran, was he a Roman Catholic clergyman ? He said he was. 

Mr. Boyce said that as he, Wiggins, was up to that time attended by a Protestant clergy- 
man, that that, the eleventh hour, was no time for a Roman Catholic clergyman, and I took 
the meaning to be that he, Mr. Corcoran, should leave the room. Mr. Boyce said he did 
not think the man in his perfect senses, and Father Corcoran said he answered every question 
in his correct senses. My opinion is, that my husband was then in his perfect senses. I 
understood that Mr. Corcoran had been required to leave — that he should not attend or 
administer. 1 do not recollect any more being said. They all left the room; I did not go 
out myself.. 

Mr. Corcoran did not then administer to my husband. I remained in the room with my 
husband. I saw Mr. Boyce, after that, again. I saw Dr. Power that day. I saw Dr. Power, 
and Mr. Boyce together in the head constable’s, room ; it was a quarter of an hour after 
Mr. Corcoran had been there. I am now sure it was in or about an hour and a-half. I did 
not go into the head constable’s, room, but saw them in from me. After that, later in the day, 
they went up to my husband’s room. They entered the room. I was. there. 1 don’t 
recollect seeing Dr. Power in my husband’s room on that day before that occasion. He 
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.could have been there before on that day without my seeing him- When the Doctor -and 
Mr. Boyce were together in my husband’s room, l heard the” .Doctor first ask my husband 
how he was. He answered, saying he was finely, or very well ; I am not sure which of the 
words. My husband said also, “ but that he had a sore mouth.” The Doctor asked him 
many questions then. He asked him then, would he have a drink? and he, the Doctor, 
gave my husband a drink of broth. I was in the habit, of giving him broth. I heard 
Dr. Power saying to Mr. Boyce, “ Will I question him any further?” Mr. Boyce said, 
" A little more.” There were some more questions asked by Dr. Power, but don’t recollect 
them. I can’t say whether Mr. Boyce and the Doctor spoke more before they left the room, 
but they left the room together. I gave my husband broth on the 9 th December last. I 
do not know where Mr. Boyce and the Doctor went after leaving the room. 

On the third coming of the Rev. Mr. Corcoran, 1 heard a little noise on the stairs. I saw 
the Rev. Mr. Corcoran striving to go up to the sick man, and lie, Mr. Corcoran, was pre- 
vented by Mr. Boyce. Mr. Boyce stood on the last step of the stairs, and just put his hand 
out not to allow him up. That appeared to prevent him going up. I was standing at the 
foot of the stairs that time. Mr. Corcoran did, after that, get. upstairs in a few minutes 
after. He got up to my husband’s room. I went up alter him. I saw him go into the 
room, and sub-constable Peel went in along with him. I was outside, on the stairs. Mr. 
Boyce was at the head constable’s room door, standing. I heard him call to the head 
constable to do his duty, and to obey his orders to put the clergyman out. When the 
clergyman and sub-inspector Peel went into the room, one or other of them closed the door. 
Mr. Boyce was downstairs when he told the head constable to do his duty, and two Protes- 
tant policeman came outside the door — the bedroom door — and said to open the door 
— sub-constable Irwin and sub-constable M‘Nulty. They had been in bed, and were put 
out of bed by the orders of Mr. Boyce. Their coats were off. When the two men came to 
the door, Mr. Boyce was, as well as I recollect, downstairs, and until the door was open. 
When the iwo men were at the door, I do not recollect seeing anyone else at it; but when 
the door was open, I saw Mr. Boyce and the head constable and acting-constable Clancy 
and sub-constable Feghery in the room. Sub-constable Peel was also in the room. I do 
not recollect hearing anything said before the door was opened, but that the two men called 
ditto Mr. Corcoran to open the door, and he did open the door. I followed the parties 
into the room. I heard the head constable saying to Mr. Corcoran, it was very painful to 
him to have to put him out, but that lie shou'd do his duty. Mr. Corcoran said lie would 
wait to question the man again before witnesses. Mr. Boyce said again, “Why do you not do 
your duty?” anti the head constable answered, “ I will not allow him to administer any- 
thing,” but that he would allow him to speak to the sick man. Mr. Corcoran questioned 
him then whether he wanted him — whether he wanted to turn Roman Catholic. My hus- 
band said he did. The head constable then said, “ Come away, come away ; we’ll all 
witness it for you.” They all went away then ; I remained in the room with my husband. 
After all this, I thought my husband appeared very tired and fatigued' in his speech ; in his 
understanding and reason he appeared just as perfect as ever. I remember when Mr. Cor- 
coran visited my husband the next day. My husband appeared to be collected the next 
day. After the 9 th — that is, on the 10t.h December last — Mr. Corcoran attended him. 
Mr. Corcoran attended him afterwards, occasionally, till he — my husband — ‘died. He 
appeared to receive his spiritual directions afterwards. From the time Mr. Corcoran first 
attended my husband, I heard him, before his death, ask me did I think Mr. Corcoran 
would come to-day. He said this three or four different times. After Mr. Corcoran had 
attended my husband on the 10th December last., I saw Mr. Boyce in my husband’s room 
on the morning following. He asked my husband of what religion he was to-day, and my 
husband told him lie was the same he was yesterday. Mr. Boyce asked him what religion 
was that. My husband said, the Holy Roman Catholic religion. Mr. Boyce did not ask 
any other question. 

After the Rev. Mr. Corcoran’s report came hack from the Inspector General, I saw 
Mr. Boyce come into my husband’s room, and the head constable was with him ; and Mr. 
Boyce proceeded to ask questions of my husband — -to inquire whether my husband had 
expressed his wishes to have a Roman Catholic clergyman or not. He asked my husband 
did he recollect what happened on the 9 th. My husband said he did not. Mr. Boyce 
asked him then, “ Did you see me in the room that day?” and my husband said he did not 
recollect seeing him. He asked, “ Did you see the Rev. Mr. Corcoran here that day?” 
My husband said he did not. He asked him, did he recollect seeing any clergyman at all. 
He said he did — the Rev. Mr. Cahill and the Rev. Mr. Corcoran the following morning. 
He asked him, was it his wishes to send for the Rev. Mr. Corcoran, and he said it was his 
wishes, and that he did send for him. T don’t recollect any more. It was more than a week 
alter the 10th December last, and I cannot say it was a fortnight that this occurred. It 
was in or about three weeks before his death. My husband got an attack on that night. 
The attack was just commencing that day. On the day Mr. Boyce was questioning him, I 
noticed my husband was not as perfect as lie was every other day. After that day, and 
until his death, he had been attended by the Roman Catholic clergyman. 

Mrs. Wiggins, cross-examined, states : — 

From the time my husband was first confined to bed, he was off and on confined to bed. 
As well as I can remember, my husband was about six weeks confined to his bed before his 
death. Previous to being stationed in Newpark, my husband had been stationed in Cashel. 

I think he was between three and four years in Cashel station. I think he was about- nine 
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or ten months at Newpark station. He came to Cashel station from the station at the Com- 
mons, near Ballingarry. He was about five years at the Commons station. He used to go 
to church at Kilcooly from the Commons station. My two eldest sons were born at the 
Commons. They were baptized in Kilcooly in the Proiestant church there. [ think it was 
by a parson of the name of Parson Vowel. My husband was present; I was not present. 
I did not go even as far as the church. After then, I had two other sons born. I had first 
three sons^ then a daughter, and a second daughter, and the last was a son. The third son 
born at the Commons'was baptised also at Kilcooly church, and I think by the same gentle- 
man. The girls were baptised in the chapel in Cashel by the Roman Catholic clergyman. 
They were not baptised by a Protestant clergyman. The fourth boy was baptised in New- 
park church by the Rev. Mr. Archdall. I swear that the four boys had been also baptised 
by a Roman Catholic clergyman. 1 sent them for that purpose to the Roman Catholic 
chapel. I was not present myself. Of course when I sent them to the Roman Catholic 
clergyman he baptised them. I believe they were baptised ; I gave them into the hands of 
the sponsors and don’t know more about it. My husband gave me no directions about it. 
I told my husband I was sending my daughters to be baptised by a Roman Catholic clergy- 
man. My husband then told me to do so. The eldest girl was about three years old when 
she died { and the second girl died the day after the eldest girl, and was a year and nine 
months old then. While stationed at the Commons, my husband attended at Kilcooly 
church regularly; and while in Cashel, he attended the Protestant church there regularly ; 
while in Newpark station, he attended the Newpark church regularly until about two months 
before he left that station, and while in Cashel he sent his two eldest boys to the Protestant 
school there ; and while in Newpark for a few months, he sent them once a week to the church 
in Newpark. I am married aboutten years. Duringmy husband’s illness, I attended him myself, 
but I forgot to mention that during one night I left another woman to mind him that night. 
That was - only on one occasion during his illness, until the night he was in the agony of 
death. We were all up about him that night. I think it was about a fortnight or three 
weeks before the 9th December last, he was attacked with apoplexy. I did not before the 
first attack of apoplexy, hear him complain of his head. I never heard him complain of 
his head at all. 1 was not always present when the doctor used to visit him. I was in the 
habit of going to the village to get his victuals and drink ready for him. 

1 think I was present at three, or four, or five visits of the doctor, but I was often absent 
going hither and thither. He had three attacks of apoplexy. I think the doctor was pre- 
sent on two of these occasions. I won’t swear he was there on the three occasions. I am 
not sure. 

I don’t think I ever made to any one a complaint about the doctor’s neglect towards my 
husband, for the doctor always told me medicine for him was of no use, and then I had no 
reason to complain of him. He often told it to me. It was after he was tapped, but I cannot 
say, as I am not sure. 

I do not recollect I was speaking to Mr. Boyce at all before my husband was tapped. 

I recollect Mr. Boyce coming to my husband’s room and asking how he was. I am not 
sure whether this was before or after he was tapped. I do not recollect making to Mr. 
Sandys any complaint as regards the doctor, or speaking to him as regards the doctor at all. 

It was more than five days before the 9th, my husband had an attack of apoplexy. I 
cannot say it was a week ; I cannot mention any particular time, but I suspect it was a fort- 
night. I had it counted in my mind, it was a fortnight, but won’t swear to it. I won’t 
swear that from the time of his attack it vvotdd take three days before he would recover his 
senses. In one instance, I think the last, the doctor saw him on the day of the attack. My 
husband did not speak or know me on that day after the attack. The doctor put a blister 
on the back of his neck the same night, and on the same night about twelve o’clock, my 
husband spoke to me and took off the blister. He pulled off the blister and said, “ take it 
away.” I think this was a fortnight before his death. I heard that the doctor had given a 
certificate that my husband could proceed to the depot hospital, but I cannot say at what 
time this was. I know that the Rev. Mr. Corcoran visited my husband the Sunday before 
he died. He knew the Roman Catholic clergyman on each time he came to see him. I do 
not recollect that my husband got an attack on last Christmas day. I don’t recollect coming- 
out on St. Stephen’s day, the day after Christmas day, coming out to Boyce and saying my 
husband was speechless. I think I made to Mr. Boyce the remark, that my husband was 
not correct. This was on the occasion when Mr. Boyce was questioning my husband about 
the report. 

I saw Mr. Sandys in my husband’s room on the morning of the 9th. It was two days 
before the 9th my husband expressed a wish to have a Roman Catholic clergyman, and I 
delayed to the 9th to give my husband time to make up in his heart and mincl whether he 
would keep his own religion or take mine. 

I believe I expressed a wish to have Father Power to come and visit my husband. As 
well as I can recollect, that was in the room where my sick husband was in bed. 

1 recollect my brother saying Father Power would not come out of his own parish, and 
that it would be better to send for Father Corcoran, as he was in the parish. I do not know 
whether it was my husband or my brother said to have Father Corcoran sent for. I now 
recollect it was my husband said so. If my brother said that the deceased did not name any 
priest it would not have been true. 

At this stage of the proceedings, the inquiry was adjourned to the morning of Monday, 
the 15th February 1864. 
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Monday, 15 February 1864. 



Cross-examination of Mrs. Wiggins resumed. 

Two days before the 9th December last I asked my husband did he recollect what he 
had said in New Park about his wish to become a Roman Catholic; I did not then 
hear him say, “ I will think of it.” He asked me would I have a wish that he should do 
so. On the second occasion I saw from me in the head constable’s room, Mr. Boyce, the 
head constable, and ihe Rev. Mr. Corcoran; the door must have been open, for I saw them 
when passing, and the Rev. Mr. Corcoran was the next to me, and his back was to the 
door. On the third occasion of Mr. Corcoran’s coming to the barrack, I was standing at 
the foot of the stairs ; I was not far from the stairs. I do not recollect whether I had been 
out of the barrack between Mr. Corcoran’s second visit and his third visit to the barrack. 
I cannot say where I was coming from or going to at the time ; I was near the foot of the 
stairs. I do not recollect hearing any one say, “This is Ireland.” I do not recollect what was 
said then, or what I said either ; there was talk, but I cannot recollect what the talk was. 
1 do not recollect hearing any great noise, any more than that there was talk ; I do not 
recollect what the talk was ; I may have said to Mr. Boyce, “ If you do not allow Mr. 
Corcoran up to my husband, 1 will lay his death upon you.” I was confused enough to say 
it, but I do not recollect. I now recollect that sub-constable Irvine said to me, “ See 
what a row you are afier raising ;” and the answer I made to that was, “ What do you mean 
by a row ; is it for trying to get my husband his wishes?” From that night till my husband 
died none of the Protestant policemen in the barrack spoke to me, except sub-constable 
M'Kenles, who is a liberal man. The rest of the men used to rake up the fire with the 
slack of the coal, so that I should go home to warm a drink for my husband ; the Roman 
Catholic and Protestant police used to do the same. 

Mr. Boyce used to speak to me after the 9th December last, and up to the death of my 
husband. He used to inquire of me how my husband was getting on. I did not see any 
bad feeling in Mr. Boyce, from the 9th December last, till my husband’s death, but he, Mr. 
Boyce, did not ask me, or send to ask me, the day alter my husband died, whether I had 
money, or did I want money after my husband’s death, although he had my husband’s pay 
then in his pocket. Mr. Boyce said to me, in the graveyard, when my husband was being 
interred, to come over to him, and that he would see what he could do for me. He men- 
tioned the day, and it was to be two or three days after that, but I don’t recollect the day 
henamed. My husband died on the 3rd day of January 1864, and he was buried the following 
Tuesday. It was, I think, on the 9th January, Mr. Boyce gave me my husband’s pay, and 
the day before that the head constable sent me 2 l. On the occasion of the third visit, I don’t 
recollect hearing either sub-constable Peel, or either of my brothers, shouting out on the 
stairs. I do not think I was cursing myself, or saying that the devil would take Mr. Boyce. 
Sub-constables M‘JNulty and Irvine got out of their beds. I did not see any person going 
into their room to order them out of bed, only the order Mr. Boyce had given. He called to 
the head constable to go and do his duty. Alter the 9th December, when Mr. Boyce and 
the head constable were in my husband’s room, and Mr. Boyce was questioning my hus- 
band, the answers were taken down in writing. I don’t recollect that the statement, as 
taken down, was read over for my husband. I saw my husband put his mark to it. I 
believe I signed my name to it, as a witness. I do not know whether any one else did. 
While Mr. Boyce was questioning my husband, I said that my husband was not correct 
that day. I mean that I thought my husband was not in his perfect senses that day. My 
husband did not then say, “ I do know very well what I am saying.” 

Cross-examination closed. Johanna Wiggins. 

John Clancy, Acting Constable, sworn, states: — 

I am an acting constable in the police, and on the 16th of next July, I will be 17 years 
in the force. I am stationed in Dundrum two years and about seven months. I knew the 
late constable Wiggins. He was stationed in Dundrum. I used to sleep in the same 
apartment in the barrack as constable Wiggins. In separate beds, but in the same room. 
I left the room about a fortnight before he died. I made an objection to sleep there that 
fortnight. I recollect the 9th of December last. Wiggins was a Protestant. He was up 
to 9 th, or thereabouts, attended by the Rev. Mr. Sandys, the Protestant clergyman of the 
parish. About two days before the 9 th December last., I saw Mr. Sandys come to constable 
Wiggins’ room about two o’clock p.m. 

1'he Rev. M r. Sandys entered the sick man’s room on that occasion. I intended to go in, 
because it is customary in the barrack to accompany a doctor, or clergyman, through ihe 
barrack. I went near the door from the next room, I mean the door of the room where Wiggins 
lay. 'fhe door was partly open. I heard some talk, but I could not distinctly say what 
passt d, except that constable W iggins made a reply to Mr. Sandys, that he would become a 
Roman Catholic. I withdrew then to the bedroom, the men’s bedroom, where I had been 
writing. I had gone to the door, lest Mr. Sandys should want me. I recollect the 9th De- 
cember last. I was not at the barrack when Mr. Corcoran first entered the barrack, I was in 
the village of Dundrum, at my lodging. 1 saw Mr. Sandys on the 9 th December iast 
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ia constable Wiggins’ bedroom. I was there, and Mrs. Wiggins, and the head con- 
stable. Wiggins and Mr. Sandys had a conversation in my presence. I can’t exactly 
remember Mr. Sandys’ words, but the answer to them by constable Wiggins, was 
that he was to become a Roman Catholic. Mr. Sandys asked him what fault he had 
with the Protestant religion, and Wiggins said he was not then prepared, or in a fit 
state to answer his questions. Mr. Sandys turned round to the head constable, and 
said, “ he must be silly, or not in his perfect sense's.” Wiggins made no reply to that. 
I saw constable Wiggins three or four times during that day. He was in his perfect 
senses on that day, as well as he was during his illness, excepting the days he used 
to gel a change. Mr. Sandys left the room soon after that; I did not accompany him 
out, but I believe the head constable did. I did not see where lie went. I recollect the 
10 th December last. 

1 did not see Mr. Sandys there that day, but I heard he was there. On the 9th of De- 
cember last I saw Mr. Corcoran at the barrack, and the first time I saw him there he was 
standing at the fo<t of the stairs ; this was about a quarter afier nine o’clock p. m., or some- 
thing after nine o’clock. I saw Mr. Boyce there then; he was standing on the first or 
second step of the stairs, and above Father Corcoran. His face was towards Father Corcoran. 
I saw Father Corcoran going. to go upstairs. Mr. Boyce told him he would not allow him. 
I did not see Mr. Boyce do anything to him at that time. He, Mr. Boyce, had his hands in 
his pocket when I saw him. Father Corcoran retired from the stairs in the direction of the 
door for some time ; and when he, Father Corcoran, left the foot of the stairs, I went to the 
foot of the stairs, and l saw Thomas Dwyer about the middle of the stairs, standing on the 
stairs. I went up to him, and caught him by the collar, and put him altogether out, outside 
the door ; and while outside, the Rev. Mr. Corcoran went upstairs in my absence. Mr. 
Boyce could have put his hands on Mr. Corcoran without my seeing him. When I came 
in I went up to the lop of the stairs ; Mr. Boyce followed me up, immediately after me. 
Father Corcoran was then in the room ; the head constable, and Peel, and Mrs. Wiggins; 
there might have been more in the room. I did not go into the room. Mr. Boyce siood 
by the side, and he called to the head constable to carry out his orders; he called so a 
couple of times; if not, he would order the aclinst constable to do it. I saw there two or 
three policemen near me ; they were after coming out of bed ; they were undressed ; nothing 
on but their trousers and shirts. It was sub-constables M'Kinles, Kirkpatrick, Irwin, and 
M'Niulty. I think two of them were on the landing when I .first went up; I saw two of 
them on the landing when Mr. Boyce gave the word; I believe the other two were then in 
constable Wiggins’ room. I did not hear any one threaten to break in the door. From that 
time until about two days before Wiggins’ death I did not see any of the Protestant police 
enter Wiggins’ room. 

After Wiggins had been received into the Roman Catholic Church, I saw Mr. Boyce in 
constable Wiggins’ room, and he, Mr. Boyce, had some document in his hand. I heard 
him ask Wiggins what religion he was of to-day. Mr. Corcoran was in attendance 
on the deceased in or about twice a day. When Mr. Boyce asked Wiggins what 
religion he was of to-day, Wiggins answered, he was of the religion he was of the day be- 
fore, a Roman Catholic. Whe.i I saw Mr. Corcoran at the foot of the stairs, I saw also, in 
the barrack, the t»o Dwyers and Doctor Power, and no other civilian. The two Dwyers 
are the brothers of Mrs. Wiggins. Mrs. Wiggins may have been there. I did not see 
either of the Dwyers then act riotously, except that Thomas Dwyer was on the stairs, and I 
did not consider he had a right to be there, and when 1 caught hold of Thomas Dwyer he 
thought to resist a little. I did not see any confusion more than I have stated. I saw Mr. 
Corcoran in the barrack, and I saw him retire. 

Mr. Corcoran’s demeanour was mild and gentlemanly. I recollect two or three days 
before the 9;h of December last, and the Protestant police then visited him, Wiggins. 

Cross-examined. — 1 am a Roman Catholic. I know the Rev. Mr. Sandys. It was before 
the 9th Mr. Sandys saw Wiggins, and about two days before the 9th December last. I 
always saw it done, that a policeman accompanied a civilian when visiting a constable in 
the barrack. I would not allow some civilians at all into the barrack ; but I would allow a 
clergyman or a doctor, or a person belonging to the service. It may or may not have been 
my duty to accompany a clergyman or doctor in the barrack; that would be according to 
circumstances. An officer that 1 would know, or a doctor attending a sick man, or a cler- 
gyman, 1 would attend, because they might have some commands to give ; 1 mean a clergy- 
man who had been in attendance on a policeman. I did not go into the room with the Rev. 
Mr. Sandys, because I did not think it necessary. I was at the door if he required me. I 
believe the Rev. Mr. Sandys did not know I was at the door. The door was partly open. 
I overheard a portion of the conversation between, the sick man and the Rev. Mr. Sandys. 
I could not say the words Mr. Sandys used; but I heard Wiggins say he would become a 
Roman Catholic. I went to go into the room altogether, but when I heard these words I 
halted and retired, as 1 did not like to be there. It is not because I did not like to hear 
Wiggins say he would become a Roman Catholic. It was not because I had heard enough 
for my purpose that I retired. I did not wish to be present at the clergyman and the man 
speaking, and I retired. 1 swore that it was usual to accompany an officer, a doctor, or a 
clergyman going through the barrack. I considered it was not necessary for me to go in 
the room and remain in it. Mr. Sandys was in Wiggins’ room on the 9th December last, 
and I was with him there. I heard Wiggins on that day, the 9th of December last, tell 
Mr. Sandys that he wished to become a Roman Catholic, and that he would die one. I did 
not see Thomas Dwyer at the police barrack on the 9th December last, before nine o’clock 

in 
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p the M Ve n ng ‘ The at n ' ght is about nine °’ clock - Xt was after that I saw the 

Kev. Mr. Corcoran. All the Protestant constables were in bed when the Rev. Mr Corcoran 
came I believe some of the Roman Catholic policemen were to go on duty that night, 
and I beheve they did after. 1 here were five Roman Catholic policemen in the Dundrum 
police barrack that night, including the head constable, but not including constable Wig- 
gins. All the Roman Catholics did not go on duty that night. One of them was barrack 
orderly. I can’t say how many sub-constables went on patrol. The head constable was one 
on patrol. He did not go with the sub-constables; he went with the officer. Another had 
his arms taken from him, and I was left in charge of him. I cannot say the reason whv the 
Roman Catholic policemen remained up. Peel was the sub-constable deprived of his arms 
that night. I cannot say why constable Peel was deprived of his arms, as I did not see 
what: was the cause. I did not seesub-constable Peel in the hall that night at the time 
I saw the Rev. Mr. Corcoran and Mr. Boyce at the foot of the stairs. I did not see him 
at all on the stairs that night before the Rev. Mr. Corcoran went up. [ did not hear Peel 
shout out that night, “The priest should get up — come on, boys!” He could have said 
so without my hearing him. There was a portion of the time I was not there • in the be 
pnmng, before I came in at all, and also when I put out Dwyer. I had ’been at the 
lodging in the village, and came up to roll-call. Peel could have used these words without 
my hearing him at the time. I was putting Dwyer down stairs ; on account of the noise I 
had taken the man down the stairs. I did not hear Dwyer say to the priest, “ Come on sir ” 
or words to that effect. ’ 0 5 



I think Dwyer said he would not leave that till the 
what part of the barrack the priest was then ; I did 11 



'nest went up. I cannot say in 
him then. It was after that 



the priest went up. Dwyer was reasonably, excited ; I would not say very modi excited 
Dwyer might have some liquor taken; I would say he had some liquor taken. I know 
what a row is well. Dwyer was not then kicking up a row there, all I saw of him • he 
was not troublesome. I collared him and put him down stairs, because, as be was a civiiian 
I did not; think it was Ins place He resisted a little, by laying bis hand' against the wall 
at one side; it might be for fear I would give him too great a drag and throw him down 
stairs, fso constable came to my assistance till I had the man at the foot of the stairs. I 
cannot say that anyone came to my assistance on putting Dwyer out, but another policeman 
came near me to Dwyer s brother Pat. Pat Dwyer was in the hall ; he was doin^ or sav 
mg nothing ; he had his back up against the wall. I did not at that time hear Mrs 
Wiggins say anyihing until I had her brother outside the door, and she said to me f h id 
no right to handle her brother in that manner. I saw her inside the door • it was then I 
saw her. I heard Peel say, “ Report Boyce to the bishop.” Peel’s manner was rather 
wild then; he was pot jumping about the room. I did not then know what the cause of 
the obstruction was. I never saw the like all my life. I heard Mr. Boyce «av to Mr 
Corcoran that it was for that he was there, to prevent him. Mr. Boyce’s deineanour on 
that occasion was the same as Mr Corcoran’s. Mr. Boyce had his hands in his pocket 
I should think in my own mind that it was on account of something about VViooi,J 
religion that Mr. Boyce was preventing Mr. Corcoran going up. I did not at thartimA 
tell my officer that I had heard Wiggins two days before and that day express it as his 
wish 10 become a Roman Catholic. After that, Mr. Corcoran attended Wiggins about 
twice a day. I cannot say he came each day, but I think he came each day It wa<= not 
on the 31st of last December. I saw Mr. Boyce go in with a document to Wioo-j ns ’ 

I saw him on more than one occasion in Wiggins’ room with a document in his hand In 
or about a couple of days after the 9th I saw Mr. Boyce in constable Wio-gj ns ’ room’ and 
Mr. Boyce had then a document in his hand. I did not know what it was, and I believe 
four or five days after that I saw Mr.. Boyce again in Wiggins’ room and with a document 
in his hand. 

At the end of each month there is a return made to ihe county inspector as to the religion 
of each of the men in barrack, Ii may or may not have been for that purpose Mr Brnre 
asked Wiggins what religion l,e was of that day. I did not see Fitzgerald the raihvav 
porter, m the hall of the barrack that evening, but he might have been • I saw iiim „„t„id l 
the door. I believe Mr. Boyce said, with his open hands raised,’ " I liondMalMMs ,v2 
settled m the head constable’s room.” It was to Mr. Corcoran he said tins I did no* it 
any time that night see Mr. Boyce put his hands on Mr. Corcoran. 



layer 1 saw Mr. Boyce's open hands np. Mr.. Boyce and' Mr. Coreoran were then very 
close to each other. The monthly return as to the religion of the men is I think unde 
up in the beginning of the month, and for the previous month I knew it to be in the middle 
of the month taken down by constables. 1 e 

John Clancy, 

Acting Constable. 

Case for prosecution here closed, and the inquiry was then, being a late hour adjourned 
to the following morning, viz. : — ’ J 

To the morning of Tuesday, the 16th day of February 1864. 



236. 
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Tuesday, 16 February 1864. 



Pat Carrol, Sub-Constable, sworn, states : — 

I am stationed in Dundrum since the 8th of March 1863. I know Thomas Dwyer, the 
brother of Mrs. Wiggins. I recollect 9th of December last ; I recollect seeing Thomas 
Dwyer on that day. I saw him on the 9th, about 12 or 1 o’clock that day ; I am not 
certain as to the hour. I do not recollect seeing him at the barrack before the 9th 
December last. I saw a second brother of Mrs. Wiggins on that night. I was barrack 
guard on that day. There is no latch on the barrack door going into the barrack. There 
is no latch on the outer door. On the night of the 9th I saw the elder brother, I mean 
Pat Dwyer, in the hall ; I saw him standing in the guard-room, either standing or sitting, and 
I saw him standing at the door of the barrack. I saw Dr. Power and Mrs. Wiggins, and 
the railway porter, John Fitzgerald, there at that time. I know the Rev. Mr. Corcoran ; I saw 
him that night in the barrack hall. On that night I put Patrick Dwyer outside the barrack 
door. I told him to go o.ut, and he went out from the door. I went two or three steps on 
the stairs, and I caught Mrs. Wiggins by the arm ; I spoke to her and brought her, I think, 
one step down the stairs. I cannot tell what I said to her. The substance of what I said 
to her is, the priest would not be allowed up, and there was no use in further perseverance. 
The priest at that time was, I think, somewhere at the foot of the stairs, or somewhere on 
the stairs. I do not know whether he was then above or below Mrs. Wiggins on the stairs. 
Mrs. Wiggins seemed on that occasion angry and excited and indignant. Mrs. Wiggins 
paid no attention to what I had said to her. I did not do anything further to bring her 
down. She came down. I know Thomas Dwyer, and I saw him then up the stairs a few 
steps. I think the Rev. Mr. Corcoran was then on the stairs. I did not hear Thomas 
Dwyer then say anything. It’s my impression some one said, “Come on, sir,” but I 
cannot swear it. I saw sub-constable Peel at that time on the stairs; his conduct was 
boisterous noisy, and he was trying to get the priest upstairs. It was after the affair on 
the stairs was over that Peel was disrespectful to his officer. Peel went up to constable 
Wigoins’ room, and I heard several call to open the door. The head constable told him to 
operTthe door, and also the acting constable. The requirement to open the door was made 
more than once. I saw Father Corcoran at the foot of the stairs. Mr. Boyce was standing 
on the stairs, I believe, one step over him. I heard the Rev. Mr. Corcoran ask Mr. Boyce 
to allow him to go upstairs to visit the sick man, Mr. Boyce said either that he would 
not or that he could not permit him, or both. I do not recollect that either said anything 
more then, but it is possible. I saw Mr. Boyce raise his hands. It is my impression that 
he raised his hands against Mr. Corcoran for the purpose of not allowing him, Mr. Corcoran, 
to go upstairs. I am perfectly sure he raised his hands against Mr. Corcoran, and it is 
mylmpression he touched Mr. Corcoran with his hands. Mr. Corcoran was asking, and 
Mr. Boyce was refusing. Mr. Corcoran was entreating to go up, and Mr. Boyce was 
refusing. 

Cross-examined. — I saw Paddy Dwyer first about the barrack ; he is the brother-in-law 
of the deceased. I recollect Paddy Dwyer upstairs visiting his brother-in-law, but I cannot 
say on what day. When he was put out he was at the door with his shoulder against the 
jamb of the door, and he was a good while there and had an old pipe, and he was trying to 
clear it. 

Pat Dwyer went out very quietly. I saw the Rev. Mr. Corcoran at the barrack . in 
the early part of that day. I saw him go upstairs, and he was accompanied by the sick 
man’s brother-in-law, Thomas Dwyer, and, 1 believe, by Mrs. Wiggins. Fie went up 
quietlv, and the head constable asked me who was going upstairs, and who had gone up ; 
I told him ; I said it was Father Corcoran, the priest, and Dwyer, and Mrs. Wiggins. The 
head constable immediately communicated the thing to Mr. Boyce. Mr. Boyce and the 
head constable came in immediately, and they proceeded upstairs towards the sick man’s 
room. I do not know what occurred there. I think they were there two or three minutes, 
four or five minutes at most, and then they all came downstairs ; that is, the head constable, 
Mr. Boyce, and Mr. Corcoran. In the hall the head constable told Mr. Corcoran that 
Wiggins was not competent to receive his pay, he being in that weak state, and it appeared 
to me that Mr. Corcoran was informed the man was not in his sound mind. I don’t think 
I went to see Wiggins that day. I don’t know that 1 saw him the day before, but when I 
used to be going to bed I used to turn in to ask him how he was, and used not to stop 
long. Previous to the 9th of December last, a week previous, I was in his room and I 
asked him how he was, and it appeared to me his mind was wandering ; at other times he 
appeared very well and in his perfect senses. I saw him between that week before and the 9th 
of December last, and he was not in the same state as I had seen him, and he told me 
he was better; he was in his perfect senses. I. remember when Doctor Power came there 
on the 9th of December last. Doctor Power came to the barrack ; he went upstairs; also 
the head constable, and the officer, Mr. Boyce, were in Wiggins’ room with the doctor. [ 
know they were in the room with Wiggins. On their return downstairs, after they had 
come down I heard the doctor say more than once that Wiggins was in his perfect reason ; 
I heard him say it to the sick man’s wife, Mrs. Wiggins. When they came downstairs, 
Mr. Corcoran was in the hall. I did not allow him, Mr. Corcoran, to go up, but I went 
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up and told the head constable that Mr. Corcoran was there ; Mr. Corcoran in the mean time 
remained in the hall. I understood that the head-constable told me my officer was dis- 
pleased with me for having allowed Mr. Corcoran up on the first occasion. I did not under- 
stand that Mr. Boyce knew Mr. Corcoran was coming. 1 heard the head constable desire 
that the door should be opened ; this was on the last occasion. It is my impression some 
one then said, “smash it. in,” or “break it in.” All the party were about the door at that 
time. All the men of the station were then, I think, outside the door, except sub-constable 
Peel, who was inside. I mean Wiggins’ room door. I saw some of the police in their 
shirts, four of them in their shirts. They came out of their beds in the next room to 
the sick man’s room. They came on the occasion of the door having been closed, and 
the asking outside to open it. The four men in their shirts were Protestants. 

I remember when the word of command was given, when the head constable called to 
have the door opened, and Mr. Boyce was then somewhere on the stairs or on the 
landing outside Wiggins’ room door; I did not hear Mr. Boyce say anything about the 
door. He gave an order to the head-constable repeatedly to do his duty and carry out 
his orders, or if he would not, he would put the acting constable in command. I heard 
the words by the officer, Mr. Boyce, to clear the barrack, and this was on the occasion 
at the foot of the stairs. I did not, when all the party were at Wiggins’ room door 
hear Mr. Boyce say anything to that party. There was noise in the lobby when 
Wiggins’ room door was closed. That noise was caused by the policemen. 

Re-examined. — The noise at the door was caused by the asking the door to be opened, 
and by the policemen amongst themselves. There was no one else but the police outside the 
door. I heard the doctor tell Mrs. Wiggins that her husband was in his perfect senses, 
hut this was not in Mr. Boyce’s hearing. 

On the second occasion I told Mr. Corcoran I could not allow him to go upstairs until 
I would notify it to the head-constable. After what the head-constable had told me I 
considered this my duty, but before he told me I did not consider it would have been my 
duty. 

Patrick Carroll, Sub-Constable. 



Daniel Feighery, sworn, states : — 



I am a sub-constable, and am stationed in Dundrum, and am a year and eleven months 
about stationed in Dundrum. I recollect the night of the 9th of December last. I 
recollect seeing the Rev. Mr. Corcoran and Mr. Boyce on that night between nine and 
ten o’clock in the police barrack at the foot of the stairs leading up to the sick man’s 
room. The first thing I heard was the Rev. Mr. Corcoran telling Mr. Boyce to “ put 
your hand to prevent me.” 1 saw them before that engaged in conversation. When Mr. 
Corcoran said to Mr. Boyce, “ put your hand to prevent me,” Mr. Boyce said, “ I will.” 
The priest was then about four or five feet from Mr. Boyce, and he moved towards Mr. 
Boyce. He did nothing but move on until he was stopped by Mr. Boyce, puttino- out 
his hand before him. Mr. Corcoran went upstairs after an interval of some minutes. To 
my belief Mr. Bovce let his hand fall to his side after its having been against Mr. 
Corcoran’s breast, for a time that may be less than a minute. After Mr. Corcoran passed 
Mr. Boyce, I saw sub-constable Peel rushing up the stairs. I don’t recollect hearing him 
saying anything at the time. When I saw him on the stairs he was below Mr. Corcoran; 
he went up after Mr. Corcoran. He, sub-constable Peel, passed Mr. Boyce, but I cannot 
say he rushed passed him. 1 think I heard sub-constable Peel say something; it is my 
firm opinion I did. I cannot say what Peel said ; Peel was somewhat excited. 

Cross-examined. — I understood that Mr. Boyce was preventing Mr. Corcoran from going 
up to the sick man, constable Wiggins. If Mr. Boyce had remained in his house," and 
allowed the priest to aitend the sick man, there would have been no disturbance. 



Re-examined. — If not, Boyce had been absent, I cannot tell whether the head constable 
would have prevented Mr. Corcoran. 



Daniel Feighery, s.c. 



Daniel Kirpatrick sworn, states : — 



I am a sub-constable of police ; a mounted man. I am now stationed in Dundrum. I 
am stationed there about two years and six months. I remember the night of the 9th of 
December last. On that night I heard something in the barracks ; I was in bed ; I got up, 
because I heard a great noise about the stairs. 1 don’t recollect I got up by any one’s 
orders. I know where the late constable Wiggins slept. My sleeping room and con- 
stable Wiggins’ room are on the same landing. When I got out of bed, I went to the head 
of the stairs, and I saw Mr. Boyce, Dr. Power, Mrs. Wiggins, and some of the other sub- 
constables. The head constable desired me to open the door of the late constable Wiggins’ 
room. I seized then the handle of the door to open it; T was unable to open it. It was 
fast against me. I called for the door to be opened. I called twice. After I called a second 
time, the handle of the door was let go, as I thought, and the door was ihen opened. When 
it was opened I went inside, and I saw in Wiggins’ room the Rev. Mr. Corcoran and sub- 
constable Peel. ' No one else, except the deceased, was inside. The head constable and 
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some of the other sub-constables came into the room. When we went into the room, the 
priest requested us to leave ; he added that our presence was not required at present. The 
head constable said then, “ it was a very painful duty he had to perform.” I do not recol- 
lect he had, before that, made any request of Mr. Corcoran. He may have done so. After 
saying he had a painful duty to discharge, the head constable then requested of Mr. Corcoran, 
to leave. Mr. Corcoran did not leave at the first request. He retired a short time after- 
wards. Peel was near the foot of the sick man’s bed. I saw no struggle in the room for 
the purpose of putting the Rev. Mr. Corcoran out. 1 saw Mr. Boyce at the door of the 
constable’s room, Wiggins’ room, but I don’t think he was inside. 

Peel then appeared to be wild in his manner. I heard him say, “report Boyce to the 
bishop.” 1 thought this was said in a manner disrespectful to Mr. Boyce — impertinent 
towards Mr. Bovce. I saw Mrs. Wiggins on the stairs. She appeared to be excited. I 
occasionally went into Wiggins’ room, to inquire after his health. 1 don’t think I was 
in for that purpose on the 9th December last, I cannot say I was with him on the day 
previous. Three or four days previous to the 9th December last, I was with Wiggins. I 
read once for Wiggins. This was about 12 days before the 9th December last. I never 
heard him express any wish or opinion as regards his religion. 



Daniel Kirkpatrick, cross-examined, states :• — 

I HAD not been asleep. I went into Wiggins’ room. When I heard the head constable 
sav it was a very painful duty, he requested Mr. Corcoran to leave the room. When I was 
in the room, I heard Mr. Corcoran say something to Wiggins. I heard him ask Wiggins, 
“ Did he wish to become a Roman Catholic,” or some words to that effect. Wiggins 
answered, “ I do.” After a second request from the head-constable, Mr. Corcoran left". If 
Mr. Corcoran had not left, I cannot say whether he would have been put out or not. 

Daniel Kirkpatrick, 

Mounted s.c. 



Thomas M‘Nulty, sworn, states : — 

I am a sub-constable, and am stationed in Dundrum since the 15th of last June. I 
recollect the night of the 9th December last. The roll was called that night. After the 
roll had been called I »em to bed. I got up afterwards, because I heard the noise down- 
stairs. I heard Mrs. Wiggins, before I came out of the bedroom, shout out she would lay 
the death of her husband on Mr. Boyce. My bedroom was upstairs. Mrs. Wiggins, 
when she said that, was in the hall below stairs. I believe my bedroom door was open 
then. She said she would lay the death of her husband on Mr. Boyce, if he would not 
allow Mr. Corcoran upstairs. 

There was much tioise in the hall at the time; very ranch noise. As it were, a sort of 
confusion between the parties. I then got up and came to the head ot the stairs. I did 
not see any one at the head of the stairs when I came out, but I saw persons at the foot of 
the stairs. When I came out of my bedroom, I remained at the top of the stairs. No one 
then came up the stairs. I remained on the stairs, and then sub-constables Kirkpatrick, 
M'Kenlis, and sub-constable Irwin came out. I did not see anyone come up then. I 
afterwards went into my bedroom, to put on some of my clothes, as at first 1 came out 
half dressed. After I had put on the additional clothes, I came out again, and constable 
"Wiggins’ door was closed. 

The head constable was then there. I did not then see the acting constable there, but I 
saw him in the room afterwards. I heard the head constable order the door to be opened. 
.Kirkpatrick also asked for the door to be opened. This was after the head constable had 
•required it should be opened. 

1 think the head constable took hold of the handle of the door to try and open the door. 
Mr. Boyce was downstairs at this time. I did not hear any one call to Mr. Boyce to 
come upstairs. I got into Wiggins’ room, after calling two or three times at the door to 
open it. I saw sub-constable Peel and Mr. Corcoran in the room when I went in. I heard 
the head constable say to Father Corcoran, “ It was a painful duty for to do, to have 
to order Mr. Corcoran to leave the room.” 

Mr. Corcoran put questions to constable Wiggins. The head constable asked Mr. 
‘Corcoran two or three times to leave the room. Mr. Corcoran left alter some time. I 
believe the head constable ordered the men to get up that night. 

Cross-examined. — When I was in constable Wiggins’ room, after the door had been 
opened, I saw Mr. Boyce on the stairs, and I heard him say to the head constable if lie did 
not do his duty he would have to call on the acting constable to do it. I suppose this was 
to clear the barrack. I hear the Rev. Mr. Corcoran ask Wiggins a question. He asked 
him did he wish to live and die in the Roman Catholic religion. Wiggins in reply said, 
“ Yes.” Mr. Boyce was then outside, and on the steps of the lobby, about a yard and a 
half from the bedroom door. 

Thomas M l Nulty, s. c. 



Henry 
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Henry Irwin, sworn, states : — 

I am a sub-constable. I am stationed in Dundrum about three years and four months. 
I recollect the night of the 9th of December last. The roll was called that night at nine 
o’clock. After the roll was called, I went to bed and got up again ; I heard some noise 
below in the hall, and I got up. I heard some talk in the hall. It was loud talk. When I 
got up I went to the top of the stairs. I put my shirt and trousers on first. I saw no one 
there then. I went back into my bedroom again, and again came out, and there was then 
no one at the head of the stairs. There were persons below, at the foot, of the stairs. I 
do not recollect whether there was then light in the hall. I could not say who was in 

the hall at that time. I remained at the head of the stairs. There were a few on the 

stairs at that time. My room door was only two or three yards from Wiggins’ room 
door. The two rooms were on the same floor. When I came out of my room the second 
time constable Wiggins’ room door was shut. I did not hear anyone ask to have it opened. 
I did not see anyone try to open the door. I called out to Mr. Boyce to come up stairs. 
I was at the time at the top of the stairs. 

Mr. Boyce came up the stairs. The door was then open. Mr. Boyce came to the top 
of the stairs. He did not go into constable Wiggins’ room. I heard him say to the head 
constable to do his duty, if not, he would call on the acting constable. I did not go into 

Wiggins’ room. I was not ordered on that night to get out of my bed. Mr. Boyce, when 

he came up stairs, was quite cool. 

Cross-examined. — I did not hear what happened in Wiggins’ room. I asked Mr. Boyce 
to come up, because the head constable desired me to do so. 

Henry Irvine, s. c. 

At this stage of the proceedings, the inquiry was adjourned to the following morning, viz. : 

To the morning of Wednesday, the 17th February 1804. 



Wednesday, 17 February 1864. 

William M‘ Kinlas, sworn, states : — 

I am a sub-constable, stationed in Dundrum four months. I remember the nio-ht of the 
9ih of December last. The roll was called tha£ night. After roll-call I went to bed. I 
got up afterwards, because I heard a rush at the door downstairs and a noise — the noise of 
people coming into the barrack. When I got up, I went parily downstairs. I did not go 
down all the stairs. There were four constables in the sleeping room, including myself, and 
we left the sleeping room. I went out first. When I went out on the stairs, I saw Mr. Cor- 
coran and Mr. Boyce. I saw them at foot of the stairs, and the head constable and Peel, 
and Mrs. Wiggins and her brother— I believe Tom. I heard Mr. Corcoran say to 
Mr. Boyce to put his hands on him to prevent him from going up. Mr. Boyce said he 
thought this was all settled in the head constable’s room. Mr. Corcoran said, “ You must 
put your hands against me to prevent me from going up.” I did not see Mr. Boyce doing 
anything then. Mr. Boyce and Mr. Corcoran were then standing facing each other. I saw 
Peel at the foot of the stairs. He went up the stairs and said, “ Come on.” I could not 
know who he addressed. Alter he said that, Mr. Corcoran followed him up the stairs, 
straight up after Peel. He went hurriedly. 1 did not at that time see more than one of 
Mrs. Wiggins’ brothers ; but previously, at half-past eight, I saw another brother. Tom 
Dwyer had drink taken. I did not at that time see anything in the Dwvers’ hands • but 
before, at half-past eight o’clock, they had each of them a stick. I could not say what 
kind of sticks — black-looking sticks. After getting out of bed, I saw Thomas Dwyer at 
the foot of the stairs. I did not see him go anywhere from the foot of the stairs. When 
Peel and Mr. Corcoran went up the stairs, they went into Wiggins’ room. When they got 
inside, they shut the door. The head constable came upstairs to the door. He asked lor 
the door to be opened. I can’t say he asked more than once; but sub-constable Kirk- 
patrick asked to have the door opened. We pushed against the door, and it was opened. 
The head constable went in, and Kirkpatrick and I went in. When we went in, we saw 
Mr. Corcoran in the room, with Iris hat off. He was just at Wiggins’ bed. The head 
constable stood at the foot of the bed. When we entered the room, Mr. Boyce was at the 
foot of the stairs. I heard sub-constable Irwin call to him to come up, that the head 
constable wanted him. When Mr. Boyce came up, he remained on the lobby, outside 
Wiggins’ room door. I heard Mr. Boyce, when outside Wiggins’ door, tell the head constable- 
to carry out his orders ; if he would not do so, he would call on the acting constable. He 
said his orders were to clear out the barrack. I heard the head constable say in the room 
it was a painful duty for him to do so ; he said that, as I understood, to Mr. Corcoran. He 
requested Mr. Corcoran to leave, and not get him blame. Mr. Corcoran left then. Durin°- 
that time Mr. Boyce was not in the room. Sub-constable Peel was in the room. Mr. Cor° 
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coran asked Wiggins did lie wish to die in the Roman Catholic faith, and Wiggins said, 
“ I do.” Then Peel said, stamping his feet on the floor, “ Report Boyce to the bishop.” 
Just as Peel was going into the room, I heard him say, “The first man lays hands on you 
I will knock the head off' him.” I suspect lie said this to Mr. Corcoran. There was no 
one at the top of the stairs at the time but Mr. Corcoran, Peel, and myself. I heard the 
head constable request of Mr. Corcoran to leave the room. I don’t recollect that anything 
was then clone in the room. I saw Mrs. Wiggins at the bottom of the stairs when. I first 
went out. 1 told her she was creating a great deal of disturbance. When I was in my 
own bedroom, before I went out, I heard Mrs. Wiggins say she would lay the death of her 
husband on Mr. Boyce, and 1 also heard her say she wished the devil would take him out 
of the place, and that she would have Mr. Corcoran up. She said this in a loud tone of 
voice. Mr. Boyce’s demeanour on that occasion was calm, cool, and collected. 

Cross-examined. — I did not hear any of the evidence given on this inquiry, except the 
papers I read. I was not reading the papers this morning. 1 read the papers just for in- 
formation. It was not to know what was sworn, or about that. It gave me no trouble at 
all. I am in the habit of reading the neves. I was told to go out, and all the witnesses. 
I know that was for the purpose "of not healing or knowing what was sworn. 

I still read the most of the evidence given at the inquiry. I did not read about yesterday’s 
evidence. I don’t know what occurred yesterday. 1 have not spoken to any one about the 
evidence given here yesterday, but the men were talking to me. I heard the men in the 
kitchen talking over it yesterday. Irwan was not talking to me yesterday, nor the head 
constable. Yesterday, and this morning, I heard the men talking in the kitchen about this 
inquiry. I heard the policemen yesterday, and to-day, talking about the Court of Inquiry 
and about the men, and how they gave their evidence ; that they gave it calm and cool. I 
did not hear a word as to what they said, that I recollect. I was talking to Mr. Boyce last 
nighi in ihe yard. I think that he said I would be called to-day. On the 9th December 
last I was in bed. Three and myself were in the room. 1 went out, I think, first. I will 
swear l went out first. I went out first. I swore I had a doubt, but 1 am now certain. I 
went out before the others. I think it was not a minute. The others were after me — walk- 
ing after me. They were near me. I can’t say who was next me. I think he was close at 
my heels. There was no time between us coming out, except that I was the first man. I 
could not positively swear whether Wiggins’ room door was then open. I heard noise of 
persons coming in. I could not know who came in. I heard the first comers at the door of 
the barrack. I heard the noise and the rush at the door, but I can’t swear it was in they came. 
I swear i heard the rush of people coming in. It is true I heard them coining in — the rush 
of people coming in. I will swear people came in. If I did swear that persons did not 
come in, it must have been a mistake. I did not see them come in. I was only a few 
minutes in bed when I got up. When I went to bed there was no one in the barrack but 
the men of the barrack. I swear that Thomas Dwyer was in the hall when I went down part of 
the siairs. That was before Father Corcoran got upstairs. Thomas Dwyer was at the foot of 
the stairs. I did not see him put out. I saw him only when 1 went down, but did not see 
him after. I did not see Thomas Dwyer or Paddy Dwyer do anything when they bad the 
sticks; they were doing nothing. 

On the last occasion the civilians I saw were Doctor Power, Mr. Corcoran, and Thomas 
Dwyer, and Mrs. Wiggins ; that is all l saw. I think Mrs. Wiggins stopped ali that night 
with her husband ; there was nothing wrong in having her there ; there was nothing wrong 
in having the doctor there ; I could not say whether it was wrong for Mr. Corcoran to be 
there. I am a Protestant. I heard Wiggins sav on that night he would die a Roman 
Catholic. If after roll-call that night, and that the Rev. Mr. Sandys was in the hall, and I 
in danger of death, I would not think it any harm his coming up to me. Mr. Boyce was 
standing with his back to the wall facing Mr. Corcoran. Mr. Boyce was just at the foot 
of the siairs. They were standing together: they were face to face; they two were just 
at foot of the stairs together; that was the position I saw them in when I came down. I 
heard no conversation before I saw them in that position, bui I heard talk, when I was in 
my bedroom. I can’t swear that Father Corcoran and Mr. Boyce had not been speaking 
before I went down. He could have prevented Mr. Corcoran from going up before I went 
out of'the sleeping room. 1 will not swear he, Mr. Boyce, did not, before I left my sleeping 
room, lay hands on Mr. Corcoran. Mr. Corcoran appeared to be trying to get up, and he 
was talking to Mr. Boyce. Mr. Corcoran did go up straight I am sure Mr. Boyce pre- 
vented him when he came in first, it must be so, as otherwise lie, Mr. Corcoran, would have 
gone up when became in. I believe 1 read in the newspaper that Mr. Corcoran swore Mr. 
Boyce had put his hand on him to prevent him going up. That could have occurred before 
I went down. I was six or eight steps up from Mr. Boyce and Mr. Corcoran, when I heard 
Mr. Corcoran say to Mr. Boyce to lay his hands on him, Mr. Corcoran. I did not at that 
time hear any conversation in Wiggins’ room. I could not be very accurate as to die sup- 
plying of a word or the omission of a word. I cannot say that Mr. Corcoran said to Mr. 
Boyce, “Did you lay hands on me,” as there was great noise and disturbance. I could not 
say, but Mr. Corcoran said, “Did you lay hands on me,” or “ Do you lay hands on me, to 
prevent me.” He may have said ii. There was confusion and noise. The confusion and 
noise was our getting out of bed and corning out, and others at the door. I pitied Wiggins 
or any man that would be sick. There was then no one in Wiggins’ room but police and 
the Rev. Mr, Corcoran. I heard Wiggins say he would die a Roman Catholic. There was 
was no one then in the room but the police and Mr. Corcoran. If the clergyman had been left in 
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(the room with the sick man, I am certain there would have been no confusion in the 
barrack. 

Re-examined. — The noise and confusion was in the barrack before I left my bedroom, and 
at the time Mr. Corcoran was in with Wiggins. Peel made a great noise by stamping the 
boards. When I heard Wiggins say he would die a Roman Catholic, he said it in answer 
to Mr. Corcoran. Wiggins was asked by Mr. Corcoran would he die in the Roman Catholic 
faith, and he, Wiggins, said “ I will.” 

If I was ill, I would think it wrong if Mr. Sandys, the clergyman, was not let up to me. 
I have been a Protestant from my infancy. 

William M‘Kinlas, s. c. 

The Rev. William Robert Sandys, sworn, states : — 

I am the rector and vicar of this parish, the union of Ballintemple, consisting of four 
•parishes. I have been 18 years so, since something before last Michaelmas. I knew the 
late constable Wiggins, who was stationed in Dundrum. I knew him nine or ten months 
before his death — perhaps more; 1 am not quite sure. I visited him soon after his coming 
to the parish. I understood he was married ; I understood it from himself. I think he 
came to the parish before his wife. Wiggins told me his children were Protestants. His 
wife was not. I visited the wife and children soon after they came to the parish. I spoke 
-to the father about the children coming to the Sunday school. Upon one occasion there 
was a reason assigned for their not attending the school — that they had not sufficiently 
good clothes. 

Wiggins was a Protestant. Up to his illness I had no reason to find fault with him as to 
his attendance. I had not reason to find fault with him for neglecting atiendance as far as 
I could observe. His attendance was regular, like other policemen, as far as I observed, 
i did know of a Protestant making a vow never again to attend at church. The parish 
minister had offended him, and for that reason he said he w'ould never go to church again. 
In his lodgings, Wiggins told me he was ill and off duty. I understood Dr. Power, of 
■Cappagh, was the doctor in attendance on the constabulary here at that time. Wiggins 
and his wife both complained to me then of Dr. Power’s neglect of Wiggins at that time. 
From that time up to Wiggins’ death there was complaint made to me as to the doctor’s 
neglect. I am positive that after Wiggins had been tapped, Mrs. Wiggins complained to 
me of the neglect of the doctor. 1 do not remember that subsequently, and up to his 
(Wiggins’) death, she made another complaint of the doctor. When I heard Wiggins was 
•confined to his room in the barrack, I went immediately to visit him there. When 1 arrived 
at the hall of the barrack, I asked one of the men to show me Wiggins’ room. Before I 
went up to the room, I asked to be shown up, because I considered it to be according 
to barrack rules. 

It was in about the month of November last I first attended Wiggins in the barrack. I 
continued from that time to constantly visit him until the 10th of December last. I some- 
times attended him more than once in the day. During ihose visits I had conversations 
with Wiggins in reference to his Protestant children. Mrs. Wiggins was present at the 
first conversation as to this. The first conversation was in her lodgings in Dundrum, before 
Wiggins had been confined to his bed. I asked him about his children, in case it should 
be God’s pleasure he should die, what he (Wiggins) wished should be done with them. I 
then asked him had he any brother, or near relation, to whose care he could leave the chil- 
dren. He answered that he had one brother, but that that brother had gone to — I think he 
said Australia, and that he did not know anything of him since. I then asked him had he 
any other relation whom he could leave the children to. He said, “ No.” I then asked him 
what he would wish to have done about them. The Protestant Orphan Society was then 
mentioned, and I am not sure it was he first mentioned it or that it was I suggested it. I 
said I thought I could get them into that society, in case of his death. He said he would 
wish that, or be very glad of that; I cannot say which term he used. I recollect nothing 
further then. 

After that, and when in barrack and confined, to bed there, I had several conversations on 
that subject with Wiggins as to the Protestant Orphan Society, and putting his children 
there. He always expressed a wish that it should be so. I do not recollect that Mrs. 
Wiggins was present at any of those conversations in the barrack. She was present when, 
in the village, the subject was first broached. She made no observation as to what was said 
on that subject in the village. I asked Wiggins to make a will, for the purpose of the 
children being placed in the Protestant Orphan Society. He said he would. I recollect 
the 9th and the 10th of December last. 

It might have been a week, or more, before the 9th December last, I had with Wiggins 
a conversation as to his children being put into the Protestant Orphan Society. Upon 
-one occasion, for the purpose of making that will, I brought in Mr. Boyce. I had asked 
Wiggins some days previous to his having brought in Mr. Boyce, had he any particular 
friend who would make the will for him. He said, “ No.” I asked him was there any of 
his brother constables whom he would ask to make his will. He said he was not suffi- 
ciently intimate with any of them, or something to that purport. I cannot say that he used 
the word intimate. I felt a delicacy in making the will myself. I then proposed his officer 
would be a proper person, and asked him to speak to his officer upon the subject. He 
promised me he would do so. 
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A day or two after this, I asked him had he spoken to his officer. He said, “ No.” I 
then asked the officer would he come to Wiggins about making the will. The officer, Mr. 
Boyce, did come with me the next day, or the day after ; I forget which. The will was not 
made on that occasion when Mr. Boyce went into the room ; the reason why is, we did 
not think Wiggins then clear enough in his mind to make a will. We asked Wiggins what 
he would wish to have done with his children, in case of his death. He said he wished 
them to be brought up in the Church. We asked him what Church ? He repeated again, 
the Church ; and after some hesitation and difficulty in expressing himself, he said the 
Church of England. 

Mr. Boyce then said to him, “ Do you know this gentleman ?” He said, “ I do.” Mr. 
Boyce then said, “Who is he?” Wiggins answered, “The Church of England.” 
Mr. Boyce then said, “Who am I ?” and he answered, “The Church of England.” Mr. 
Boyce and I then looked at one another, and we agreed that we could not make a will, and 
eet the man to sign it under such circumstances. There was no one present but ourselves. 
From that time up to the 9th of December my visits to Wiggins were very constant, 
unusually constant. He was on these occasions occasionally sufficiently lucid to answer 
questions, but 1 did not find him on any of those occasions in that state that he could carry 
on the continued exertion to make a will. 

I visited him so frequently, as one great object was to get him to make a will to enable 
me to get his children into the Protestant Orphan Society. In all my visits after he was 
tapped, up to the 9th December last, 1 found him in a heavy lethargic state, more or less. 

I judged that, on these several occasions, he was not in a proper state to make a will. 
My reason was, that he seldom if ever spoke to me, except in answer to a question. On 
one occasion he spoke to me, thanking me for all the trouble I took with him. Of course, 
I had other objects in visiting the sick man than in reference to his will. I found a diffi- 
culty in fixing his attention to religious matters beyond a few minutes at a time. Generally 
his answers were in monosyllables ; sometimes more than a monosyllable. It was chiefly 
in answer to questions he spoke to me. I cannot say positively I visited Wiggins on the 
7th of December, but I think I did. I think I did, because l visited him almost every day. 
Upon any day before the 9th of December last Wiggins never expressed to me a wish to 
become a Roman Catholic. He never, up to the 9th of December last, gave me to under- 
stand he intended to change his religion. I had not the slightest suspicion of it. 

I recollect visiting Wiggins on the 9th of December last. It was between two and three 
o’clock ; near to three o’clock, 1 think. 1 did not, on that day, perceive any difference in 
the state of his mind; any difference from the state I had generally observed it in on the 
previous occasions. Upon that occasion, on the 9th of December, he, Wiggins, seemed to 
know what he was saying and doing. 1 did not, on that day, consider him competent to 
make the will. He, Wiggins, spoke to me on that occasion in answer to my question. I asked 
him, did he consider his state a dangerous state of health ? Did he pray to God ? I think 
I added, for his soul ? He answered, “ What is the use ?” and “ I don’t believe it.” I asked 
him what he meant. He said he had given himself up to his wife and children. 1 had no 
further conversation. 

On that evening, after I had left Wiggins, a note was sent to me from Mr. Boyce, but I 
was not at home when that note arrived. It was late when I arrived home that evening ; it 
was dark. I did not leave the village till after post hour; I waited for the post that even- 
ing. The post hour in the village is from half-past four to five o’clock in the evening. 
That note was an urgent request to me to go up to the barrack that evening. I did not go 
to the barrack that evening. My house is about two miles from the police barrack in Dun- 
drum ; I mean Irish miles. 

Before I was up on the following morning, a note arrived for me from Mr. Boyce. I 
received that note when 1 was dressing. It was a more urgent note than the one I received 
the night before. I have not the letters here ; I am certain I destroyed them. I did not 
consider them of the slightest importance. The first note was asking me to go down to the 
barrack that evening; the other was asking me to go to breakfast at nine o’clock. The 
second note stated that a priest had come to Wiggins, and wishing me to go down as early 
as I could to breakfast. That was on the 10th December last. I went after breakfast on 
that morning into Wiggins’ room. The head-constable accompanied me. 1 called 
him to come with me. He came, and in Wiggins’ room were also acting-constable 
Claney and Mrs. Wiggins. No one suggested to me to take the head-constable with me. 
It was my own suggestion. I don’t think Mr. Boyce came with me to the barrack-hall ; 
not that I recollect. Mr. Boyce was not on that occasion with me in Wiggins’ room. He 
did not come, because i objected to his coming with me. He wanted to come, and I 
objected. 1 objected out of delicacy to the sick man, lest it would appear in the least to 
influence the man in the answers he would give me under the peculiar circumstances in 
which he was placed, and lor the same reason, I did not take any Piotestant man with me. 
When I went into Wiggins’ room, 1 asked him questions, and he answered me. The first 
question, I think, was, •• Do you wish to become a Roman Catholic?” And Wiggins 
replied either “ Yes” or “ 1 do ” I cannot say which. I further asked him why he wished 
to become a Homan Catholic. He hesitated a little, and then said, “ I cannot answer you 
now,” or “ I cannot tell you now.” I cannot say which expression he used. I then said, 
“ You are perfectly free to choose for yourself. Every man has a right to choose for himself; 
but, as an honest man, 1 think you ought to state your reasons openly.” He then said, 
“ 1 wish to be with my children.” I then said to him, “ Did you not tell me you wished 
your children to be put into into the Protestant Orphan Society ?” He said, “ I did.” I 

think 
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think I then asked his wife what did he mean ; but I am not sure what it was. She volun- 
teered the observation. She said, “ He means to be buried with his children,” or “ His 
meaning is to be buried with his children in Kilpatrick churchyard.” I then said to the 
man, “ Did not you (ell me you wished your children to be put into the Protestant Orpha 
Society?” He said, “ I did; but I have changed my mind.” I then asked him when. 
He answered, “ Two or three days ago.” I then asked him did he wish to have a Roman 
Catholic clergyman attend him. He said he did. I asked him did he wish me to discon- 
tinue my visits. He said “ he did.” I then said to the head constable, “ I think I can do no 
more; the man has been so tampered with.” The wife replied she had not tampered with 
him. I said, “ If you did not, your brother did ;” and I further said to her, “ Did you 
observe on Sunday last how rudely your brother treated me here in this room ?” She said, 
“ He is an ignorant man, sir.” And then I think it was that she said further, “ Did I ever 
interfere between you and my husband?” I said, “ No.” I then turned to the head con- 
stable, and said to him, “ On Sunday last I came up here between the two Church services, 
and found Mrs. Wiggins and he r brother in the room. The brother was sitting on a form at 
the sick man’s bed-side ; he was sitting near the sick man’s head. He did not get up when 
I got to the other end of the form ; but seemed to sit determinately, to prevent me getting 
near the sick man,” and at last I had to ask him to get up, and let me get near the sick 
man. The head constable answered, “ If you had told me, sir, I would not have allowed 
you to have been so treated in barrack.” 1 answered I did not think it worth while 
reporting it to him ; but that I now mentioned it to him as showing, I thought, how the 
man Wiggins had been tampered with. 

I think on the 10 th, constable Wiggins was not capable of reasoning with me. When 
questioning Wiggins on the 10th of December last, 1 asked him bad be 5 any reason to find 
fault with the religion which he bad professed all his life long. He said “ No.” I then 
asked him “ Did he understand, the difference between the Protestant and the Roman 
Catholic religion.” He said “ No.” It was then I asked him why he wished to become a 
Roman Catholic, and it was then he answered, “To be with my children.” I then left the 
room, and went to Mr. Boyce; I think in his own room. I saw him. I went purposely to 
him, and said to him, 1 think you may now admit the Roman Catholic clergyman, for I 
consider the man has been so tampered with, it is useless for me to do anything more, and 
I recommended him to write a note to the Roman Catholic clergyman, intimating he might 
attend Wiggins. I do not know what was Mr. Boyce’s duty as a constabulary officer under 
the circumstances of the 9th and 10 th of December last. Had a Roman Catholic police- 
man been ill, and had a message been brought to me to attend him, I would have first 
endeavoured to ascertain did the message really come from the man. I should then have 
gone to the barrack, and I should have then told some of the police my errand, and 
expressed my desire to be shown to the room. 

Upon the several occasions of my visits to Wiggins, he received me freely and kindly. 

Cross-examined. — I recollect when I was allowed to remain in court during the examina- 
tion of the witness, and I recollect that on this day I was required to leave the Court. I 
recollect some days ago a proposition was made in Court with the view of shortening this 
inquiry. Upon that occasion there was time given by the Court to the parties to confer. I 
did not consider myself one of the parties or as one of the persons called in to confer at all. 
I spoke on the subject to Mr. Vowell and to Mr. Boyce. I spoke on the subject to them. 
I don’t know now what the proposition was. I said as so much of the evidence on the other 
side had been taken and made public, that I did not think it would be fair or reasonable 
I can’t say what term I used, that the case should stop there without giving the other side 
an opportunity to make equally public the statements of their witnesses. I said the very 
same words to Mr. Ffrench himself. 

I don’t recollect saying in reply to you that I gave my counsel to Mr. Boyce. When I 
spoke as above to Mr. Yoweli and to Mr. Boyce, the matter had been settled as to the 
proposition as I understood. My opinion as expressed was voluntarily from myself. During 
the progress of Mr. Vowell’s cross-examination of some of the witnesses, 1 offered sugges- 
tions to Mr. Boyce. I did not think I was doing anything wrong or irregular in doino- so ; 
it was done openly, and as the Rev. Mr. Cahill did similar acts, I had no objection to Mr. 
Cahill’s having done so, as we were both placed in similar circumstances. I knew I was a 
witness and 10 be examined, and that I had been left in Court through courtesy. 1 never 
learned up to this time that Mr. Cahill was to be examined as a witness. I still think I 
and Mr. Cahill were similarly circumstanced. My great anxiety to remain here was as 
parish minister, and as this investigation had a very religious tendency, and that I wished 
to learn all the true particulars of it, as I had heard many statements outside. It was as 
a matter of duty I came here. I attended here first as a matter of obligation, having been 
summoned. I attended to hear the full particulars of the matter, as it had caused some 
dissension in the parish. 

At this stage of the proceeding the inquiry was adjourned to the following morning, viz.: 

To the morning of Thursday, the 18th February 1864. 
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PAPERS RELATING TO THE 



Thursday, 18 February 1864. 



Cross-examination of the Rev. William Robert Sandys, resumed. 

My connexion with Wiggins ceased on the 10 th of last December. I did not state - 
Wiggins made a vow. I did not hear Wiggins make a vow. I did know of a person having' 
made a vow. A vow of that kind may arise from many causes. It may be the result of* 
anger, or it might arise from a Protestant being careless as to going to church. After 
Wiggins came to Duridrum, I thought he sent his children once to the Sunday-school, but I' 
am not sure. I cannot swear I ever saw them at Sunday-school. Wiggins was several 
months in this parish before I heard he was sick. I was not sent for when he was sick ; I- 
went to visit the wife and children, and I met Wi.'gins in the house. When Wig-gins was 
confined by illness in the barrack, I went immediately to visit him. I was not then sent 
for. When I went to the barrack on the first illness of Wiggins, I did not see Mr. Boyce. 
I did not ask Mr. Boyce’s permission to see Wiggins, the deceased. I asked some one’s 
permission. Ido not know who the man was. What I said, was, “I heard Wiggins was 
sick, and I wished to be shown to his room.” I suppose the man was the orderly; I don’t 
know. I did not then know where Wiggins was lying in the barrack. I asked, because I 
thought it a point of duty. I said, “ I heard Wiggins was sick, and I desired to be shown- 
to his room.” I said nothing more. I saw Wiggins very frequently afterwards without any 
interruption from any one. I usc-d not to spend long each time with him. I spent about 
ten minutes, or a quarter of an hour, generally, with Wiggins ; sometimes less. I think upon 
some few occasions my visits to Wiggins lasted more than a quarter of an h:>ur; sometimes 
I went into the room and out again immediately, the man then being unconscious. That 
occurred about four or five times. I remained when I did not find him unconscious. I' 
found him about 14 or 15 times in a state conscious to receive my instructions. He was 
lucid during those occasions. I read for him very seldom. I prayed with him always when 
he was lucid. He used sometimes to say, “ Amen ” at the end of the prayer ; sometimes he 
joined in the Lord’s prayer. I believe he repeated the words of the Lord’s prayer accu- 
rately, but I had no object in watching as to whether he did so. I do not think I ever 
lectured him during his illness, if you mean bv lecturing, reproving. The man never asked me 
for instruction. I exhorted him to salvation in the way to the Lord Jesus Christ. I did not keep 
any memorandum of the number of my visits to Wiggins, or the dates of them. I. spoke to 
him about his children. He told me he expected to go to the hospital in Dublin, and I 
spoke of that to him. I do not recollect he talked to me on any other subjects. He seldom 
spoke to me except in answer to a question. I don’t think he spoke to me on other subjects. 
There was very little time for him doing so during my visits. I will not swear positively he 
did not speak to me on other subjecis. I do not recollect that I attended Wiggins on 
Saturday the 5th of December last. I rather think I did not, because I know I did attend 
him on Sunday the 6lh December Iasi, and it was unusual for me to visit him on Sunday 

having on that day usually much to do. I don’t recollect that I attended him on the 

4th December last. 

It was Dwyer’s treatment of me on Sunday the 6th December last that has impressed it 
on my mind, that 1 visited Wiggins on that day. I don’t know which of the Dwyers. Mrs. 
Wiggins told me he was her brother. I saw Thomas Dwyer examined here ; the first 
witness. I will not swear that was the man. The Dwyer sat on the form at the head of 
the bed, so that I could not get near and close to the sick man. I had to stay at the foot of 
the bed. The form was along by the bed, parallel with the bed. Dwyer was sitting on it 

when I went in, with his face to the sick man. Before that day I had met one of the 

Dwyer’s, I cannot say it was this man; and he used before always to stand up before me.. 

Upon this occasion 1 did ask Dwyer to stand up, and he (lid then stand up, and he left the 

room. It is what I have narrated, 1 call discourtesy. I cannot say exactly whether or not. 

I visited Wiggins on the next day; that is, Monday the 7th December last. I cannot say 

positively 1 saw Wiggins on the 8th of December last. 

I know by sight acting-constable Clancy ; but I did not know him by name. The man. 
I saw here is the man 1 knew by sight, during my visits to Wiggins. Occasionally on my 
visits to Wiggins, acting-constable Clancy was in the room, and remained in the room 
with me sometimes. I don’t recollect seeing acting-constable Clancy about Wiggins’ room 
a few days before the 9th December last. He may. have been near the room without my 
seeing him ; but if he was about the door outside, after I had gone in, I was not aware of 
it. Upon Sunday, the 6th December last, I think I prayed with constable Wiggins. 

Wiggins never told me before the 10 th December last not to attend him. He never told 
me before that day he did not want me any longer. Not even on the 10 th did he do so, 
until I asked him. On the 9th December last. I spoke to Wiggins ; I spoke to him as to 
whether he prayed; that he ought to consider the state of his soul. I think I said he was 
likely to die; that is all I said, I think. He replied, “What is the use of it, when I don’t 
believe it.” That is all he said. I asked him what he meant. He answered, “ I have 
given myself up to my wife and children.” There was nothing more. I did not ask him 
what he meant by that. I suspected what he meant by that. I suspected that he would 
become a professed Roman Catholic. On the 9th I. inferred that from Wiggins. There was 
no one in the room then, but myself and Wiggins. During my interview with Wiggins on 
the 9th December last, there was on one in the room with us. I was not long in the room 

at 
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at that time. It was a short interview. I did not consider that statement of Wiggins 
amounted to a direction to me not to come again, although I understood from him he 3 in- 
tended to become a Roman Catholic. I then left. I cannot say where I went immediately 
after I left the room. I went away from the barrack. I did not speak to any one in the 
barrack before I left it then, after having left Wiggins’ room. I did not speak to anyone 
outside the barrack then. I did not then see Mr. Boyce, and did not see him, until the next 
morning. I did not write to him. I did not send a message to him. I arrived home 
late that evening. I did not until I got home give to anyone an account of my interview 
with Wiggins. 1 think I told about it at home. I found on my arrival at home a letter for me. 
I said I burned that letter; I said I destroyed it. In the course of the evening I made 
paper lights of the letter, and burned it. The substance of the first letter was, Mr. Boyce 
requested of me to go down to the barrack that evening, for that a very unpleasant circum- 
stance concerning Wiggins had occurred. I think that was the substance of the note. He 
did not state what the circumstance was. I do not recollect that he made any more allu- 
sion to the circumstance than that. He did not in that note state, that I recollect, anythin^ 
about the priest having been at the barrack ; 1 suspected the painful circumstance he allu° 
ded to. I suspected that the priest had gone to Wiggins. One reason for my not goin°- 
to the barrack that night was, that it was late, and that I had been with Wiggins that 
afternoon. Another reason was, that I heard in the village before I had left "it that the 
priest had gone to Wigging. I did not answer the first letter ; the messenger had gone 
before I received it. I sent no reply. Early next morning I received a second letter from 
Mr. Boyce ; it was very early. I believe a mounted policeman left it at my gate. I read 
that letter; I destroyed that letter also. The substance of that note was, that a priest had 
come to the barrack the evening before, and begging of me to go down as early as possible 
upon that subject, that he would expect me at breakfast at nine o’clock. I understood it 
was on the subject of the priest having gone to the barrack. I think Mr. Boyce stated in 
the note he had prevented the priest from attending Wiggins. I think he stated he warned 
me to see Wiggins and ask him upon the subject. I understood he wanted me to have an 
interview with Wiggins ; that was the purpose I went down for. After Wiggins had told 
me he intended to become a Roman Catholic. I said, “ I think you are free to choose for 
yourself, every man has a right to act for himself in such a matter.” Mr. Boyce is a 
Protestant; I think he is a godly Protestant, attending at the Lord’s Supper. We make 
adistinciii.n between communicants and non-communicants in our congregation. It is 
one of the leading principles inculcated by the Established Church, that every man has a 
right to think for himself. I think a man should be free to choose for himself as to his 
form of religion, as he is accountable for himself. I mean accountable not to man, but to 
the Omnipotent Being. This is my own opinion, that a man should have liberty of con- 
science. I desired that ihe Roman Catholic clergyman should be sent for, because I felt 
it was useless for me to continue any more, as the man had been so tampered with. I was 
not present at any act of tampering; what I mean about tampering was from what Wiggins 
himself said to me on ihe morning of the 10th. The man Wiggins did not say he was 
tampered with. I understood that the point pressed upon him in tampering with him was 
the being buried with his children in Kilpatrick churchyard. I supposed he was tampered 
with. The being buried with bis children in Kilpatrick churchyard was the only reason he 
assigned for changing his religion ; he repeated this over and over again. I don’t suppose 
he was bound to tell me all his reasons. My opinion is he was not so bound. Wiggins 
was certainly entitled to that freedom of conscience, I would concede to every man. I 
will not swear it as matter of fact that Wiggins had been tampered with. I did not offer 
any explanation as to the term “ tamper” until pressed to do so on cross-examination. I 
believe that Wiggins, on the 9th December last, did express a wish to have a Roman 
Catholic clergyman attend him. I believe what was sworn to. He expressed the same 
wish to myself on the following day, the 10th December last. He was on the 9th December 
last entitled to the same liberty of conscience that he was on the 10th December last. I 
do not know of any earthly power that had a right to control the man’s free will in that 
respect. Wiggins had expressed his thank's to me. I thought to get him to make a will, 
and in that endeavour I was assisted by Mr. Boyce, a will to express his, Wiggins’, wish 
and desire to put his children into the Protestant Orphan Society; according to that 
will I would have endeavoured to act. I said direct it was to give me legal power to place 
the children in the Protestant Orphan Society. I had before promised I would try to get 
the children into that society. I knew that, in the absence of that will, the mother, die 
Roman Catholic mother, would be the natural and legal guardian of the children, but in 
th.e presence of that mother the man had more than once expressed to me his will and 
desire the children should be put into the Protestant Orphan Society. Upon one of my 
visits to Wiggins when in bed, and when Mrs. Wiggins was present, I said to her “ I have 
been lately speaking to your husband about putting the children under the Protestant 
Orphan Society in case of Wiggins’ death, and I think it but fair to tell you so.” She 
answered, “I would lose my life if the children were taken from me.” Her husband answered 
either they must or they should be put into the Protestant Orphan Society. I never pro- 
posed the will ; I brought Mr. Boyce to write the will. Alter the mother had said that, I 
did not try to get the will, because I did not think the man was competent ; but to the last, 

I would have got the will if I could. 
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PAPERS RELATING TO THE 



Examination Resumed. 

When I said that on the 9th December last the man ought 10 have liberty of conscience, 
it was supposing that he was capable of judging for himself. From my conversation with 
Wiggins on the' 9th and on the lOih of December last, I did not consider him capable of 
reasoning and judging for himself on such an important question. When Mr. Boyce accom- 
panied me to Wiggins’ room in reference to a will, it was at my request Mr. Boyce did so. 

W. R. Sandys, 

Clerk. 

Anthony Ransome, sworn, states : — 

I am head constable of constabulary, and am stationed in Dundrum since June last. 
The document now produced is a monthly return made by the constabulary, and is known as 
No. 8. It is all in my handwriting except the signature and some remarks made on it by 
Mr . Tyrrell who had been sub-inspector here. 

I recollect the 9th December last. Sub-constable Carrol was barrack orderly on that 
day. Some time after three o’clock on that afiernoon I heard footstep-i going up the 
barrack-stairs quick ; I opened my sitting-room door and I saw a man turning up the stairs. 
I asked sub-constable Carrol who was“that; he said it was the priest, the Rev. Mr. 
Corcoran. I felt it mv duty to tell my officer. I felt so because I had seen the Rev. 
Mr. Sandys attend there daily, and he had been there that day. I knew that Wiggins had 
been and was a Protestant. I went to Mr. Boyce and informed him. Mr. Boyce came 
to the barrack and went to constable Wiggins’ room; I accompanied him. VVe went 
into the room and found the Rev. Mr. Corcoran there speaking to Wiggins, and L think 
Mrs. Wiggins and her brother were in the room. I had seen that brother there before, 
some days previously, I cannot say now how many. It was Thomas Dwyer I saw there. 
I recollect on one evening asking Mr. Boyce’s permission to allow two men to go up to 
Wiggins; I can’t say Thomas Dwyer was one of them. When I and Mr. Boyce went into 
the room, Mr. Boyce said to Mr. Corcoran, “I presume you are a Roman Catholic clergy- 
man?’’ Mr. Corcoran said “ yes.” Mr. Boyce then said, “ I can’t allow you. sir, to attend 
the constable.” Mr. Corcoran said, “Why not ; have I not been sent for?” Mr. Boyce said, 
he could not allow him, that the man was a Protestant, that he had been attended daily 
by his own clergyman, and he heard he was with him on that day. Mr. Boyce named the 
Rev. Mr. Sandys as the clergyman. Mr. Corcoran then turned towards Wiggins himself 
and asked him, “ Did he wish to become a Roman Catholic?” He answered “ I do.” Mr. 
Corcoran again asked Mr. Boyce, would he not allow him to remain with the constable? 
Mr. Boyce said he could not, that he, Wiggins, had been enrolled on the strength of the 
station as a Protestant, ana having been daily attended by a Protestant clergyman, and not 
having heard any intentions of his changing his religion, and until the Rev. Mr. Sandys 
would be present, and he, the constable, would express, in Mr. Sandys’ presence, a wish to 
become a Roman Catholic, and from the state of Wiggins’ mind he felt it his duty not 
to allow Mr. Corcoran to attend him. Wiggins was better that day than he had been for 
some days previous; his illness was variable. Up to the day Wiggins was tapped, on the 
24th of November last, the state of his mind was good. From the 24th of November to 
the 9th December the state of Wiggins’ mind was changeable. Some days he was speech- 
less, other days he was able to answer questions. On the 9th December last Wiggins said 
no more than give answers to questions put to him. Something was then said about the 
doctor; Mr. Boyce said, “ From the state of Wiggins’ mind until the doctor could certify 
that he, Wiggins, was capable of judging for himself, he could not allow the Rev. Mr. 
Corcoran to attend Wiggins ;” immediately we all left and came down stairs and entered 
my room. Mr. Corcoran again urged to be allowed to visit constable Wiggins. Mr. 
Boyce repeated all the objections. Mr. Corcoran said several times, “Won’t you allow 
me to remain with the constable?” Mr. Boyce .said he regretted very much he could not; 
they then left my room. About eight o’clock on that evening I met the doctor; it was about 
seven or eight yards from Mr. Boyce’s hall-door I met the doctor. The doctor said, 
“ Is that you, Head?” I said, “ Yes, doctor.” He said, “ How is the poor man to night?” 
I said, “ Much the same way, doctor.” The doctor was still going towards the barrack, 
and 1 returned wiih him and up to constable Wiggins’ room. I have now stated correctly 
the conversation that took place between me and the doctor before entering Wiggins’ room. 
We went into Wiggins’ room. The doctor spoke first, and to Wiggins. He asked Wiggins, 
“How do you feel?” He said, “Very well.” The doctor asked him, “Have you no 
pains?” Wiggins said he had not. The doctor felt Wiggins’ stomach, and looked at the 
back of his head where he had been blistered. After he said he had no pains he com- 
plained of his mouth being sore. The doctor made some remark to me, and some of the 
men who came up after us, that it was strange his, Wiggins’, left eye and right hand were 
affected. I do not know that he made any more remarks till we came down stairs. He 
may have made more. I came down stairs before the doctor; I opened my room-door, at 
the foot of the stairs, and said “ Doctor, will you come in.” The doctor did go in, and I 
said, “ Doctor, shall I let Mr. Boyce know you are here?” He said, “ I think it is better.” 
I then went and informed Mr. Boyce. Mr. Boyce desired me to tell the doctor to go out 
to him. The doctor went immediately ; a few minutes afterwards Mr. Boyce and the 
doctor came into my room and Mr. Boyce asked the doctor, “How was the constable ?” 
The doctor said, “ Very poorly.” He asked the doctor, “What was the state of his 

mind ; ” 
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mind the doctor said he was lucid. The doctor asked Mr. Boyce, “ Had he any objec- 
tion to go up to the constable’s room;” Mr. Boyce said not. Both then went upstairs, 
and I also, and we entered constable Wiggins’ room. I think Mis. Wiggins was there in 
the room with her husband. The doctor again asked Wiggins how he was, and he said, 
“ I am very well.” He asked him, with regard to his left eye and right hand, and made 
him raise his hand, and the doctor described to Mr. Boyce how Wiggins was affected. 
The doctor then asked Mr. Boyce, might he ask Wiggins any questions as to would he 
wish to have a clergyman. Mr. Boyce said he had no objection. The doctor then asked 
Wiggins, “Would he wish to 6ee a clergyman?” and Wiggins said, “ Yes.” The doctor asked 
him, what clergyman ; and Wiggins said, “ The Roman Catholic clergyman.” The doctor 
said, “ Is not that strange, Wiggins ; have you not always been a Protestant? ” Wiggins 
answered, “ Yes.” The doctor then said, “ Why do you wish to become a Roman Catho- 
lic? ” He, Wiggins, said, “ If I die, I wish to go to Kilpatrick with two of my children 
who are buried there.” The doctor then asked Mr. Boyce, “ Did he wish him to ask Wig- 
gins any further questions? ” And Mr. Boyce said not. They then both came down stairs, 
and 1 followed, and at the foot of the stairs, or in the hall, we met the Rev. Mr. Corcoran. 
I opened my room door, and Mr. Boyce, and the doctor, and the Rev. Mr. Corcoran, and I 
went into my room. My wife was there then. I closed the door when I got inside; I 
mean I shut the door. The door was not opened again to my knowledge. When the 
parties -were returning from my room, it was I opened the door. While we were in my 
room, Mr. Corcoran asked the doctor “ How was the sick man? ” or words to that effect. 
The doctor said he was very poorly. Mr. Corcoran then asked, “ What was the state of 
his, Wiggins’, mind ? ” and the doctor said, “ He is lucid.” Mr. Corcoran then asked Mr. 
Boyce, “ Would he allow him to attend the constable? ” And Mr. Boyce then asked the 
doctor, “ Would he give a certificate as to the state of the constable’s mind?” The doctor 
said he could not vouch as to his mind for half-an-hour. The doctor did not give any 
certificate then, or between that time and the 10th December last. When the doctor said 
he could not vouch for his mind for half an-hour, he, the doctor, added, “ He, Wiggins, 
may be dead before morning, or he may live for a week.” Mr. Corcoran asked Mr. Bovce, 
were his objections removed? Mr. Boyce said not; that he had written to the county 
inspector, as also to the Rev. Mr. Sandys, and until he could hear from the county inspec- 
tor, he could not admit him, Mi. Corcoran, to atiend the constable. Mr. Corcoran still 
urged to be let up to the constable’s room, and Mr. Boyce made those objections again and 
again. Then Mr. Corcoran asked what length of time it would take to hear from the 
county inspector. Mr. Boyce said, the county inspector might refer to the Inspector Gene- 
ral, and it may take a few days. They all three left my room then. Mr. Boyce did receive 
a reply from the Inspector General a few days after. Later on that evening, about 20 
minutes after, and something after nine o’clock, I heard loud talk in the hall of the barrack, 
and I opened my room door. I saw then the Rev. Mr. Corcoran, Mr. Boyce, Dr. Power, 
Mrs. Wiggins, and two men, who I know now to be Mrs. Wiggins’ brothers, and some of 
the police of the station. Mr. Boyce was then standing on the first step of the stairs; his 
hands were in his pockets. Mr. Corcoran was endeavouring to persuade Mr. Boyce to 
allow him to go up to the constable’s room. One of Mrs. Wiggins’s brothers, Thomas 
Dwyer, was on the centre of the stairs. Mr. Boyce and Mr. Corcoran were then at the 
foot of the stairs. Mr. Boyce said to Mr. Corcoran, “ I thought this was all arranged in 
ihe head constable’s room.” I saw Peel, who was then a sub-constable of the station in the 
hall of the barrack. I beard Peel urge Mr. Corcoran. Peel said to Mr. Corcoran, “ Don’t 
mind Boyce, sir, go up the stairs; report his conduct to the bishop.” Tom Dwyer was 
then on the stairs calling Mr. Corcoran to go up. Dwyer then had drink taken visibly. 
Dwyer called out in a determined and a loud voice. Peel went up the stairs. I desired the 
acting constable, who was near me, to remove Dwyer from the stairs. Dwyer resisted; 
spread his hands to the opposite sides of the stairs. The acting constable said, he, Dwyer, 
should go down, and forced Dwyer down, and out of the door. Peel about that time got up 
to the top of the stairs. He called on Mr. Corcoran in a loud voice, “Come on, sir.” Mr. 
Corcoran and Mr. Boyce were still at the foot of the stairs; Mr. Corcoran asking to be 
allowed to go up, and Mr Boyce refusing. Mr. Corcoran then left the foot of the stairs, 
and went towards the front door, and returned again in a minute or so, and said, “ You 
must put your hands on me.” Mr. Boyce said lie would. Mr. Boyce at that time had 
his hands lifted in this position. His hands raised up and open, the backs of his hands 
being towards himself, and the palms of them being towards Mr. Corcoran. Mr. Corcoran 
at this time pushed forward up the stairs; and I cannot say whether Mr. Boyce’s hands 
touched Mr. Corcoran or not. I think they must have touched him ; the stairs were so 
narrow. I am sure it was on Mr. Corcoran’s pushing forward he met Mr. Boyce’s hands. 

At this stage of the proceeding, the inquiry was adjourned to the following morning, viz.., 
Friday, the 19 th February 1864. 
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PAPERS RELATING TO THE 



Friday, 19 February 1864. 



Examination of Head Constable Ransome resumed. 

On coming forward this day, Head Constable Ransome siates he wishes to amend a portion 
of his evidence given yesterday, and says :■ — 

On yesterday, when giving my evidence, I intended to convey that Wiggins had been 
better after the 9th December last than he had been for days previously. 

Examination resumed. 

Before Mr. Corcoran went into the sick man’s room on the night of the 9th December 
last, I saw Mrs. Wiggins in the hall of the barrack. Her language was loud and determined. 
I cannot think what her language was. When Mr. Corcoran passed up the stairs towards 
the sick man’s room, Mr. Boyce called on me, “ Head-constable, do your duty; put those 
persons out.” I went up the stairs to constable Wiggins’ room door. Knocked at the 
door, and requested to have it opened. Sub- constable' Peel, from the inside said, “ Don’t 
have the door opened, sir;” or words to that effect. I called again, and said, “Open the 
door Mr. Corcoran,” on which three of the men who had been in bed came to the door 
from their sleeping room, viz., sub-constables Kirpatrick, Irwin, and McNulty, and, I 
think, McKinlas. Sub-constable Kirpatrick rapped loudly at the door, and desired to have 
it opened at once. I again called on the Rev. Mr. Corcoran to open the door. I heard 
Mr. Corcoran say to sub-constable Peel, “ Open the door.” The door was then opened. I 
went into the room, and I found them in the room — the Rev. Mr. Corcoran, sub-constable 
Peel, and Wiggins (the sicx man). There was no one else there. Mr. Corcoran was 
standing by the bedside, and his hat was off. I said to him, “ I cannot allow you, sir, to 
remain in the room. I have a duty to perform which is very unpleasant to me, and I must 
do it.” I requested Mr. Corcoran again not to put me to have to put him out. Mr. 
Corcoran still remained. I desired sub-constable Irwin, who was at the door, to tell Mr. 
Boyce to come up. In the meaniime I begged of Mr. Corcoran to leave the room, and 
that he would find the man would be alive in the morning. Mr. Boyce then came to the 
top of the stairs, and to the room door, and said to me, “ Head-constable, if you don’t do 
your duty, I will call on the acting constable to do so.” I then determinedly spoke to 
Mr. Corcoran. When Mr. Boyce at the room door called out.as I have stated, I said, in 
reply to Mr. Boyce, “The clergyman is not administering to the constable, nor shall I allow 
him. Mr. Corcoran then turned towards Wiggins, and asked him, “ Did he wish to die a 
Roman Catholic?” Wiggins said in reply, “T do.” Mr. Corcoran called on sub-constable 
Peel to witness what Wiggins had said, and then left the room. I cannot say I said any- 
thing at the time, but I might. Constable Peel’s conduct in the room was violent. He 
stamped the boards with his feet. He said, “Boyce, you will have to account for this,” 
and said to Mr. Corcoran, “ Report his conduct to the bishop.” After leaving the room, 
we went down stairs, and the clergyman left the barrack. There were some Protestant 
constables at the station on that night. After the clergyman had left, Mr. Boyce ordered 
me to take from sub-constable Peel his arms. I did so. The conduct of Mr. Boyce was 
extremely cool, respectful, and gentlemanly. That of Mr. Corcoran, in urging to be allowed 
to the sick man’s room, was equally cool, respectful, and gentlemanly. I am acquainted 
with portions of the constabulary code. I know' the 65th section in that code. The 
section is headed, “ Divine service, meetings, and so forth, not be held in barracks. — 
Considering that constabulary barracks, which are of very limited dimensions, usually 
contain men of different creeds, they are not, either directly or indirectly, to be converted 
into places for the celebration of Divine service, or of possible religious disputation.” I 
reported to Mr. Boyce that Mr. Corcoran had entered the barrack, because I thought it 
my duty to do so. I recollect on the 9th December last, when the doctor and I came 
down first from Wiggins’ room, and entered my own room. The doctor did not then ask 
me, or any time that night, lor materials for writing. I left the room, leaving the doctor 
and my wife after me there. I left it merely for about one minute. 

Cross-examined. — A great many things, immaterial, may have been said that I don’t 
recollect. Some words were said I don't recollect. I cannot say whether those words were 
material or immaterial. I recollect the 9th December last. I did not, on the 9th December 
last, hear that Wiggins required the priest. About a week before that I heard it rumoured. 
I heard the rumour in the barrack yard. I never spoke to Mr. Boyce about it before the 9th. 
Mr. Boyce did not reprimand Carrol, who was barrack orderly on the 9th, for having allowed 
Mr. Corcoran to enter the barrack. I told sub-constable Carrol that he acted imprudently 
in admitting the Rev. Mr. Corcoran without acquainting me or the officer. I think I added 
then that the sub-inspector stated so. The sub-inspector (Mr. Boyce) said, “ Carrol had 
no right to let in the priest.” I was present in my own room at the interview between Mr. 
Boyce, the doctor, and the Rev. Mr. Corcoran. I heard the doctor then say, in the presence 
and hearing of Mr. Boyce, that the man Wiggins was lucid. I heard him say he was then 
lucid. When Mr. Boyce asked the doctor for a certificate, Mr. Boyce did not use the 
word “ written.” The witness here stated he wished to explain, and then said : — “ I under- 
stood that a certificate asked for by Mr. Boyce to be one in writing, as to the state of 
mind of constable Wiggins then.” The doctor had already stated in Mr. Boyce’s hearing 
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that Wiggins was then lucid. I am not aware of any article in the code which required of 
Mr. Boyce to ask of the doctor a written certificate on such an occasion, or to require of 
the doctor any certificate. Mr. Boyce never to my knowledge asked for a certificate after. 
After the conversation about the certificate, Mr. Corcoran again asked Mr. Boyce to allow 
him to visit Wiggins. Mr. Boyce refused. The doctor said he could not vouch for a 
half an hour hence, as to the state of his (Wiggins’) mind. The doctor added he could not 
vouch that the man would be alive in the morning. After that, Mr. Corcoran asked to be 
allowed to visit Wiggins, and Mr. Boyce again refused. Mr. Boyce, on Mr. Corcoran’s 
first visit, refused to allow him to remain with constable Wiggins. Mr. Boyce repeatedly, 
in my room, refused to allow Mr. Corcoran to visit Wiggins. On the third occasion, it 
was by Mr. Boyce’s orders I proceeded to put Mr. Corcoran out of the barrack. If 
Mr. Corcoran did not withdraw, then 1 would certainly have put him out by 
force. There might have been many things said I did not hear, and many things done I 
did not see. On the third occasion, 1 was in my room and heard footsteps and noise coming 
towards the door and into the hall ; that noise made confusion and caused me to come out. 
I heard footsteps and talk ; loud talk mdkes noise. The talk was loud. The talk and 
footsteps made noise, and after they came in the hall there was confusion. When I came 
out, I saw Mr. Corcoran, Mr. Boyce, the doctor and others, in the hall. Mr. Boyce and 
Mr. Corcoran were at the foot of the stairs. Mr. Boyce one step up the stairs facing Mr. 
Corcoran. Mr. Corcoran was trying to get up. I think they were only arrived at that 
position when I came out. I opened the door of my room when I heard the noise in the 
hall. They were in that position at the stairs when I came out of my room. That being 
so, I could not have seen them coming to it. I will not swear that while in that position, 
and before I came out, Mr, Boyce did not put his hand on Mr. Corcoran. In reference to 
Mr. Corcoran’s attempt to go up-stairs, then I heard Mr. Boyce speak. I did not see 
Mr. Boyce then stop Mr. Corcoran. When I came out they were talking, and Mr. 
Corcoran urging to get up. I did see Mr. Boyce afterwards stop Mr. Corcoran. I saw the 
Rev. Mr. Corcoran retire back towards the door. He came up again to the stairs. It was 
then I heard the talk about laying on hands. A great many words may have been said 
I did not hear. I think there is much difference between “ Did you lay hands on me,” and 
“ Do you lay hands on me.” I think there is much difference between “ Do you lay hands 
on me,” and “ Do lay hands on me.” I have told the words used by Mr. Corcoran as I 
remember them, but I may have made a mistake. T did not go out on patrol that night, 
but I went out. Some of the men went out on patrol that night. I went out with the 
sub-inspector. We went to Mr. Bayly’s house. Mr. Bayly came out. I heard none of 
the conversation, I remained outside, and they went into a room. I think Mr. Boyce 
went to acquaint Mr. Bayly as to what had occurred. Mr. Boyce told me he went to 
Mr. Bayly to ask his advice. I recollect that Mr. Boyce said, in my room, in the presence 
of the doctor and Mr. Corcoran, that he, Mr. Boyce, had written to the county inspector. 
The letter produced, marked No. 1, is in Mr. Boyce’s handwriting. Two of Mr. Boyce’s 
grounds for objection to admit Mr. Corcoran to Wiggins were, one, a certificate, and the 
other his hearing from the county inspector, in reply to his, Mr. Boyce’s, letter. Mr. Boyce 
got no certificate from the doctor on the 9th or on the 10th December last, and I don’t 
think he could have heard from the county inspector before half-past eleven next day. It 
would be impossible. I cannot tell that these objections were removed at half-past eleven 
o’clock on the morning of the 10th of December last. I think Mr. Corcoran was not, on 
the night of the 9th, going to celebrate mass in the barrack. I am a Roman Catholic. 
My wife is a Protestant. Mr. Corcoran had not with him any of the necessaries to cele- 
brate mass. The celebration of mass would come under the head of Divine service. The 
Rev. Mr. Sandys used to attend the sick man in the barrack, and, in my experience, I have 
known Roman" Catholic clergymen frequently attend sick policemen in barrack. I have 
been attended so myself when sick. I never heard any objection made to such a practice. 
I do not think it a violation of Rule 65 in the code, that a clergyman should attend a sick 
man in the barrack. I have now read the seventh rule in the constabulary code; it is as 
follows : — 

« Partizanship prohibited. — But it cannot be too strongly or frequently impressed 
upon both the officers and the men of the establishment, that as its character and effi- 
ciency would be seriously injured by even a suspicion of its partizanship, the expression, or 
ar.y other manifestation of political or sectarian opinions on the part of any member of the 
constabulary is most strictly prohibited.” 

On the first interview between Mr. Corcoran and Wiggins, I heard Mr. Boyce then say, 
when he objected to allow Mr. Corcoran to remain in the room, Mr. Boyce said the 
constable has been on the strength of this station as a Protestant, and having been attended 
daily by the Rev. Mr. Sandys, and having been with him on that day, and from the state 
of his Wiggins’ mind he could not. allow him, Mr. Corcoran, to visit the constable until he 
would communicate with the Rev. Mr. Sandys, the Protestant clergyman, and have him 
present, and until the doctor would certify that the constable was capable of judging for 
himself. I don’t believe Mr. Boyce said to Wiggins that, that the. eleventh hour was not 
the time to change his, Wiggins’ religion, or any words to that effect. I did not, before the 
9th December last, know the Dwyers by name. I cannot say how many of the Dwyers 
there are. I know these two Dwyers, her, Mrs. Wiggins’, brothers. I know those two 
brothers now, one from the other. I think their names are Thomas and Patrick. One of 
Mrs. Wiggins’ brothers was in with Wiggins, in his room, before the 9th December last, 
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but I cannot say which of the brothers. I do not recollect that on my direct examination 
I said it was Tom. Dwyer. I might have said it, but I cannot swear now that Thomas 
Dwyer was m Wiggins’ room before the 9th of December last. 

Anthony Ransome, 

Head Constable. 



Case for the defence closed here. 



Sub-Constable Daniel Feighery, re-called ; and, being Examined by Mr. Prendergast, 
who appears for the Rev. Mr. Corcoran. 



Daniel Feighery slates -I was upon the stairs, nearly on the top of the stairs. There 
was a great deal of talk, more than I recollect. A great many words spoken may have 
escaped me. There may have been a mistake made by me as to the words used by Mr. 
Corcoran. My impression was that Mr. Corcdran said, “ Put your hand to prevent me 
going up that was my impression. I may be wrong. I might not have heard the word 
“ do” or “ did,” if used, but the other words were used. 1 won’t swear that the word “ do” 
or the word “ did” was not used on that occasion. The expression used by Mr. Corcoran 
on the occasion may have been “ Did you put your hands to prevent me,” or “ Do you put 
your hands to prevent me going up.” 

Daniel Feighery, 

Sub-Constable. 



Final close of the case. 



Termination of the sworn testimony. 



Martin Jos. Ffrencli, R. m. 



Sub-Inspector Samuel Boyce to the Honourable M. J. Ffrench, Resident 
Magistrate, Cashel. 

County Tipperary, Dundrum, 19 February 1864. 

I beg to state for the information of his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, 
that my reasons upon which I justify the course I pursued on the 9th December 
last, in refusing the Rev. Mr. Corcoran, r.c.c.. admittance to the late constable 
Wiggins’ room, are as follows, viz. : 

1. That I had never heard or received any intimation that the constable 
wished to change his religion previous to meeting the Rev. Mr. Corcoran, n.c.c., 
at his bed-side. 

2. That I knew the rector of the parish, the Rev. W. R. Sandys, was in con- 
slant attendance upon him (the constable), and had been -with him, even that 
very afternoon, the 9th December last. 

3. That from soon after he (the constable) was tapped, 24th November to 
9th December last, I understood, and had every reason to believe, that the man 
was continually more or less in a stupid state, and some days altogether uncon- 
scious ; during the period above-mentioned, he seldom spoke, except in answer 
to a question, and even on Mr. Corcoran’s first visit, when I was present, he 
never spoke, except “ Yes,” or “ I do,” in answer to his questions, and did not 
express from himself a direct wish to change his religion and become a Roman 
Catholic; under these circumstances, I felt that I ought not to sanction Mr. 
Corcoran’s administering to him, without first communicating to the Rev. Mr. 
Sandys, to know if he (the constable) had renounced his ministry. 

4. Although when the doctor visited him soon after on that evening, and 
stated he was at that time lucid, he refused to give me a certificate of the man’s 
being in a sound state of mind. 

The Honourable M. J. Ffrench, r.m., Samuel Boyce, s.i. 

Cashel. 
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Sub-Inspector Samuel Boyce to the Honourable M. J. Ffrench, Resident 
Magistrate, Cashel. 

County Tipperary, Dundrum, 21 February 1864. 

With reference to the fourth paragraph in my statement forwarded along 
with the proceedings of the investigation held here, lest there might be any 
mistake or misconception as to its meaning, I beg to explain that when I asked 
the doctor would he give me a certificate as to the man’s state of mind, of 
course I meant as to his state of mind at that time, and the doctor replied he 
was lucid, but he would not vouch for it for one half hour ; he gave no certifi- 
cate, although I asked for one, and I considered his observation in reply to my 
question tantamount to a refusal ; and I beg respectfully to say, that there is a 
very great animus towards me, evident throughout the doctor’s evidence, simply 
because I reported him for neglect in his attendance upon the late constable, 
and ever since he refuses to speak to me, although I have no ill feeling towards 
the man, hut I always discharge what I believe to be my duty. The doctor 
stated upon his oath, “ I never complained to him of his neglect but once,” and 
if I did once, I did six times, both personally and by letter, and also narrated a 
conversation which lie said passed between himself and the head constable 
when they first met opposite my house on that night, and which never occurred, 
as the head constable swore he told all that was said at that time, as also that 
he asked for materials to write a certficate, which he never did ; and further, 
that I did not ask him for a certificate at all on that night. My head constable 
has sworn positively that I did ask him for a certificate, and the Rev. Mr. 
Corcoran admitted so also on his cross-examination. I beg you will kindly 
forward this explanation, and oblige. 

The Honourable M. J. Ffrench, r.m., Samuel Boyce, s.i. 

Cashel. 
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